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Illyrian Letters ; a Revised Selection of Cor- 
respondence from the Illyrian Provinces 
of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, 
Albania, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, 
addressed to the Muimnchester Guardian 
during the Year 1877. By Arthur J. 
Evans, B.A., F.S.A. (London: Long- 
mans, 1878.) 


Mr. Artuur Evans has already won himself 
a name by his former work, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina on Foot, and the present 
volume cannot fail to increase his reputation. 
He possesses most of the qualifications for a 
good traveller and a writer of an interesting 
narrative. In the first place, he has in 
large measure that spirit of adventure, and 
that restless craving for information, which 
cause Orientals to say, with a certain element 
of truth, that the Englishman is driven 
abroad by a demon, which will not allow 
him to remain at home. The following pas- 
sage, which describes his crossing the 
river Unnatz when swollen by rain and 
melting snow, in order to reach some vil- 
lages which had been the scene of recent 
Turkish outrages, may illustrate this fea- 
ture :— 

“However, go I must and go I would; so, climb- 
ing down the somewhat precipitous rocks to the 
river, I divested myself of the greater part of my 
apparel, put a notebook and a few necessaries in 
my hat, and, leaving clothes, revolver, and other 
impediments to the charge of the astonished 
Bosniacs, made the fatal plunge. The intense 
cold was far more dangerous than the current; 
but Father Unnatz was propitious, and I did suc- 
ceed in reaching the opposite shore: and, after a 
period of enforced inactivity on the bank, started 
without guides or guards, and in a singularly 
primaeval condition, to find my way as best I 
might to the burnt villages, over the mountains of 
Bashi-Bazouk-land.” 

Another of Mr. Evans’s qualifications is 
one which in a greater or less degree honour- 
ably distinguishes the whole class of English 
newspaper correspondents, the determination 
never to state facts on hearsay without veri- 
fying them. Over and over again in this 
volume we find him collecting and comparing 
the evidence for an occurrence in different 
places from various sets of informants, whose 
names he gives when there is no fear of com- 
promising them. By this means he has done 
good service in disproving and exposing the 
misrepresentations of the existing state of 
things in Bosnia which have been sent home 
to England on consular authority. In his 
determination to arrive at the views of all 
sides, he visits in turn the refugees who are 
congregated at various points on the fron- 
tier; the insurgents in that part of the 





country, bordering on Dalmatia, which they 
have now made their own; the localities where 
the chief atrocities have been committed ; 
the headquarters of the leading Moham- 
medan landholders ; Montenegro and Niksic, 
which latter place he reached immediately 
after its capture ; and the confines of 
Albania at Durazzo. His visit to the Bos- 
nian Begs at Kulen Vakup was especially 
important, because it enabled him to sound 
the feelings of the party in the country most 
opposed to the insurrection. Beforehand he 
was assured “ that it would be considerably 
easier to pay a visit to another world,” and 
that ‘‘ his head would be added to a consider- 
able collection already accumulated by the 
local Begs;”’ but his experience was that, 
being regarded as a sort of representative of 
England, and as qualified to communicate 
their views to the English people, he was 
received with extraordinary honour; and 
individual chieftains, representing different 
parties—some more moderate, others more 
fanatical—communicated to him without re- 
serve their ideas as to the present condition 
and future prospects of the country. He 
possesses also an admirable gift of descrip- 
tive power, to illustrate which we may quote 
his experience of the effects of ice and snow 
in working destruction in a forest. 

“The hut I was in was in the middle of a 
forest, and as the sleet continued during the night 
one branch gave way under the weight of ice and 
then another, till crash followed crash in such 
quick succession that it sounded like a roar of 
artillery around, interrupted as the lesser branches 
gave way with sharp, snapping, explosive noises, 
like pistol-shots at close quarters. The spectacle 
next morning was stupendous! The whole forest 
was wrecked! There is no other word that will 
describe it. The whole ground was covered waist- 
high with piles of fallen branches ; spreading forest- 
queens had been stripped till they were mere 
naked trunks—mutilated torsos. Fragile trees 
had been crushed—Tarpeia-like, but with a 
girdling weight of crystal. Tender saplings and 
trees of more elastic growth had been simply 
bowed down, like weeping willows, their slender 
sprays poured down towards mother earth in taper 
icicles, till every tree looked like a frozen 
fountain.” 

The charm of variety is also communicated 
to the narrative by the numerous subjects in 
which the writer found an interest, such as 
the antiquities and remains of art, and the 
legends and superstitions which could not 
fail to reveal themselves to one who became 
so intimately acquainted with all classes of 
the people. 

We could willingly dwell on the interest- 
ing and amusing incidents in the volume— 
and there is no lack of the latter of these 
elements—but at the present time it will 
probably be more serviceable to our readers 
if we give them Mr. Evaus’s conclusions as 
to the actual state of the country, his views 
as to the hopeful elements which may be dis- 
covered, and his opinions as to the probable 
political future. The present condition of 
these western provinces of Turkey certainly 
appears very nearly desperate. The number 
of refugees on the frontier is estimated at 
a quarter of a million souls, and fifty-two 
thousand have perished on Christian soil 
through hunger and exposure and their at- 
tendant diseases. Mr. Evans’s description 
of the frightful state of destitution of the 
fugitives in the caverns will be familiar to 





many of our readers, as it was frequently 
quoted in the newspapers when it first 
appeared. This exodus was the result of the 
insurrection which was caused by the in. 
tolerable oppression of the Mohammedan 
proprietors; and the return of the serfs has 
been rendered impossible for the present by 
the outrages that have been committed on 
those who have attempted it, when their 
employers promised that they should be un- 
molested. Indeed, the cruelties and devasta- 
tion of which Bosnia has been the scene 
for some time past do not come far behind 
the more familiar atrocities of Bulgaria. 
One of the few bright spots in this ruined 
condition of the country is found in Miss 
Irby and Miss Johnston’s work of relief, of 
which an interesting account is here given: 
by means of this, two thousand children of 
the refugees are taught in twenty-two 
schools, and some of the children are being 
apprenticed to trades. But the most hope- 
ful feature is the character of the people 
themselves, who are described as quick and 
imaginative, and fond of learning from 
childhood upwards; singularly teachable, 
with a certain uniformity in type of cha- 
racter, corresponding to a similarity in 
physical make and expression, which endues 
them (to use the author’s phrase) with a 
large capacity of being drilled; genial and 
fond of games, among which are described 
rudimentary cricket, football, and “ putting 
the stone ;”’ and, what is of the first impor- 
tance in respect of their future development, 
gifted with a marked power of organisation, 
so that, even among the most destitute of the 
fugitives, every cavern has its house-father 
and house-mother, according to the old 
Slavonic system of Zadruga, or living in 
large family-communities which hold all 
things incommon. The habit of discussing 
their affairs which is thus engendered seems 
to have given these rayahs a faculty of de- 
bate and “ parliamentary capabilities ’’ which 
would hardly be found in the corresponding 
class in our own country ; and among the in- 
surgents Mr. Evans was much struck by the 
straightforward, business-like manner in 
which debate was carried on. 

As regards the political future, the author 
expresses his conviction repeatedly and de- 
cidedly that the only hope for these pro- 
vinces of Turkey lies in their incorporation 
with Austria. To this view he has been 
led, not from any love for that Power, 
but from the persuasion that this is the 
only means of escape from a deadlock. 
The present position of things is a re- 
markable one. The withdrawal of the 
Ottoman troops from Bosnia to serve against 
the Russians has left that country, with the 
exception of the part occupied by the insur- 
gents, much in the same condition in which 
it was before 1851, when the power of its old 
ruling caste of Mohammedan Slav families 
was broken by Omar Pasha, and the burean- 
cratic rule of Constantinople took its place. 
Now, this aristocracy finds itself once more 
master of the situation, and is likely to offer 
the strongest opposition to the return of 
Ottoman rule, except as a form of suzerainty. 
To anything like a ‘* Constitution ”’ they are 
utterly averse, and if the rayah is to come 
back it must be on the same terms as 
before. The inferior Mohammedan farzicrs 
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are disposed to be more conciliatory, but 
matters have gone too far to allow of an 
arrangement being possible. Nothing, it 
would appear, but the interposition of some 
strong hand could restoreorder. The Turks, 
independently of their administrative weak- 
ness, would only aggravate the situation, as 
they have always opposed any common 
action between the Christian and Moham- 
medan Slavs, well knowing that their own 
domination depends on the jealousy that 
exists between these. At the same time, the 
idea of Austrian occupation arouses a feeling 
of repugnance among all classes. The Mo- 
hammedans would even prefer annexation to 
Servia, knowing that practically this would 
mean that Servia would form part of Bosnia ; 
and the rayahs say, “if we must be slaves, we 
had rather be the slaves of our own nobles ; 
they at least speak our tongue.” But, not- 
withstanding this, an outsider cannot help 
feeling that nothing but the control of a 
really commanding Power can remedy the 
distractions of the country, and it is only from 
Austria that this can come. Whether she 
will undertake the task, we may perhaps 
learn before long, if a war does not postpone 
the possibility of settlement. If we may 
trust the views of a Bohemian statesman, an 
interesting conversation with whom forms 
the last chapter of the book, such an 
annexation has long been a favourite 
scheme of the present Emperor of Austria, 
and the Magyar opposition to it is not 
likely to form a permanent obstacle. Sup- 
posing this to happen, these provinces 
would amalgamate with the neighbouring 
Slavonic countries of Dalmatia, Croatia, 
and Slavonia ; and in case of a break-up of 
the Austrian Empire, which is not a highly 
improbable contingency, a compact nucleus 
would have been formed for a powerful 
South-Slavonic State, which would prove 
the surest barrier to Russian aggression. 
H. F. Tozer. 








The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. 
By Peter Bayne. (London: Clarke & 
3o., 1878.) 

Mr. Barxe possesses many of the qualities 

which go to make an historian. He has the 

power of throwing himself into the charac- 
ters he describes, and he frequently abstains 
from pronouncing an absolute verdict for or 
against his personages on the just ground 
that it was impossible for them at the time 
to reach more than a partial attainment. 
Where Mr. Bayne goes astray he errs 

from the insufliciency of his preparation. 
No doubt all allowance should be made for 
a series of sketches originally published in a 
magazine; and if a writer gives us his best 
we need not find fault with him for not 
doing more. But we may fairly complain 
when an author attempts to pass off as a 
virtue what is in reality a weakness. He 
tells us jauntily that his “original researches 
have been confined to the pamphletary cata- 
combs of the British Museum ;” and then 
goes on to say that— 

“The Puritan Revolution was not done in a 

corner; and a just apprehension of its moving 

forces and cardinal incidents is, after all, to be 
attained rather by honest and intelligent study of 

documents, like the Great Remonstrance of 1641, 





embodying the views of the parties, and of books, 
like those of Clarendon, Whitelocke, and May, 
and of letters and speeches, like those of Baillie 
and Cromwell, which are accessible to all the 
world, than by antiquarian research.” 

Even the poor antiquary might have 
something to say to this. He might argue 
that it was even worth while to be suffi- 
ciently well informed to abstain from pro- 
ducing such unheard-of spellings as Caloma 
and Carendolet (p. 41), or from hazarding 
a wild speculation about the cause of Lind- 
sey’s failure at Rochelle (p. 172) for want of 
having read Lindsey’s own despatches, or 
from attributing to Somerset an important 
document (p. 151) which in reality pro- 
ceeded from the Spanish Embassy. Such 
mistakes as these, however, are of no great 
importance, except so far as errors of fact 
tend to reproduce themselves as errors in 
the general conceptions of the writer. 

If, indeed, Mr. Bayne were an ordinary 
specimen of the literary showman who 
moves his puppets about to dazzle the eyes 
of the world, it would be easy to make 
short work of him. It needs no great effort 
to point out the absurdities of such men. 
Mr. Bayne has a right to be criticised in a 
different spirit. ven when his conclusions 
are most unfair he has evidently attempted 
to be just and honest. 

“Selecting,” he says in his Preface, “a certain 
number of actors in the drama of the period, I 
have endeavoured to put myself into their posi- 
tion, seeing with their eyes, and, in the exercise of 
at least dramatic sympathy, feeling as they felt.” 

Not only has he tried his utmost to ac- 
complish this, but he has frequently suc- 
ceeded. The sketches of Cromwell and 
Vane should be read together, to see how 
ably Mr. Bayne tries to contrast two high- 
minded men without assuming that either of 
them was perfect. Henrietta Maria is 
well handled, though Mr. Bayne attributes 
far more steadiness of purpose to the 
queen than she really had. In short, 
he would have known her better if he 
had read the letters in which Con and 
Rosetti pourtray her to the life. His ac- 
count of David Leslie’s strategy too, is a 
marked feature in the book, and serves as a 
good protest against the hero-worship which 
treats Cromwell as standing entirely alone. 

When we get to the controversy between 
the Puritans and their opponents, Mr. Bayne 
is at his weakest. Yet even his weakest is 
stronger than the best of the old school of 
constitutional lawyers. Mr. Bayne is 
ready to make extreme allowance for the 
errors of Puritans and Presbyterians. 

“ Looked at from without,” he says, “ the Pres- 
byterian Church wears a formidable appear- 
ance—battlemented and grim with palisado for- 
mularies and great guns of dogma. But, within, 
it has always been easy-going and popular, 
governed by the sentiment of its members, and 
issuing its censures at long intervals” (p. 232), 

Surely this is to ignore the real charge. 
By the very nature of things a democratic 
Church governed by the sentiments of its 
members will not be felt as oppressive by 
the majority. What is really complained of 
is that it bears hardly on the minority who 
do not share in those sentiments, and that 
it represses originality of thought in those 
who do. It is all very well to attack Mr. 
Buckle as a pedant for his assault on the 





tyranny of the old Presbyterian system ; 
but it should be remembered that Bacon, 
who at least was no pedant, was of precisely 
the same opinion. Presbyterian government, 
he said, was “‘a thing, though in consequence 
no less prejudicial to the liberties of private 
men than to the sovereigntyof princes, yet in 
first show very popular ” (Spedding, i., 100). 
A writer who thinks as Mr. Bayne thinks 
could hardly do justice to that school of 
thought the defects of which were ex- 
aggerated by Laud. No doubt Mr. Bayne 
struggles hard. He points ont all the 
finest parts of Laud’s character. Nothing 
can be better done than his conclusive reply 
to the folly of calling Laud a driveller. 
‘* It is inconceivable,”’ he writes, in speaking 
of a certain portion of his correspondence— 
“Tt is inconceivable that Strafford should have 
graciously and gratefully taken schooling like this 
from Laud, if he had not believed bim to be in- 
tellectually his fellow. There is nothing in Straf- 
ford’s part of the correspondence to suggest that 
he had any consciousness of writing to an ecclesi- 
astic. He speaks as statesman to statesman, im- 
parting to Laud all his ideas, apprising him of 
all his plans, solicitous of his approval and valuing 
his advice.” 

There are other passages, too, such as the 
one in which Mr. Bayne takes evident 
delight in the discovery that Laud aimed 
through uniformity at a higher spiritual 
unity, which do the highest credit to his 
discernment and to his honesty of purpose. 
But, as a whole, the article is disappointing. 
The moment we read that James was told 
something by “ surpliced prelates,’ we sus- 
pect that Mr. Bayne is not very familiar 
with the external appearance of a bishop; 
and when we read that “the theology of 
Anglicanism according to Laud was essen- 
tially Roman,” on the strength of Laud’s 
statement that the Church of England 
“professes the ancient Catholic faith,” we 
become quite certain that he does not know 
much more about the ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of Laud and his followers. Groping 
his way in the dark, Mr. Bayne is sometimes 
led into direct, though of course uninten- 
tional, misrepresentation. 

“ Not only,” he tells us, “did Laud receive an 
offer of a cardinal’s hat, but he did not at once 
and peremptorily reject it. Ife took it into con- 
sideration, he consulted the King about it, and it 
was made to him a second time before being 
finally dismissed ” (p. 89). 

There is not a tittle of evidence that Laud 
gave the offer a moment’s consideration. 
lt was his duty to inform the King that the 
proposal had been made, and he merely 
noted down in his diary the fact that that 
duty had been fulfilled. 

It is evident that Mr. Bayne’s want of 
appreciation of Laud’s ecclesiastical position 
leads him to carelessness about the facts 
that he examines, and that carelessness 
about the facts reacts upon his appreciation 
of the position. 

What may be said of Mr. Bayne’s study 
of Laud is true in a less degree of his study of 
Clarendon. He does not sufficiently enter 
into the spirit of the man whom he is 
describing. Yet his work even here is far 
above the average, and it is because the 
merits of the book are so great that every 
reader will hope that Mr. Bayne may be 
induced to devote yet further attention to 
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the period which on the whole he has so 
well illustrated, and that he will not despise 
even those antiquarian researches which he 
counts so cheaply now. 

Samvet R. Garpiner. 


Memorials of John McLeod Campbell, D.D. 
Being Selections from his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Donald Campbell. In Two Volumes. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1877.) 


TuEsE volumes have an interest very similar 
to the Letters of Mr. Erskine of Linlathen, 
lately reviewed in the Acapemy. The two 
men in fact bore a strong resemblance to 
each other, and moved in nearly parallel, if 
not exactly identical lines of thought. Mr. 
Erskine had perhaps more of genius and of 
the impulsive versatility which belongs, or 
is at least akin, to genius, Mr. Campbell 
more of the sustained power of calm and 
patient thinking. Both of them lived and 
walked almost exclusively in the light of 
the unseen world. Both of them had the 
same remarkable gentleness and affectionate- 
ness of nature—Mr. Erskine’s affection be- 
ing perhaps more diffused; Mr. Campbell 
more limited and special in his love. Mr. 
Erskine had seen more of the world and 
had more of an intensely social nature, Mr. 
Campbell was more of a shy, retiring, self- 
involved student, looking at men a good 
deal from the outside, and keeping some- 
what apart from ordinary human interests 
and activities. His brother used to com- 
plain that a letter from him at Edinburgh 
or Oxford was as destitute of outside per- 
sonal details as one from Kilninver or Skye. 
Yet this shy, gentle, modest, humblest of 
men knew both how to think for himself 
and how to trust his own thought. 
Few things in human character could be 
finer than the curious mingling of firm de- 
termination with which, when accused of 
heresy before his presbytery, he maintained 
his peculiar opinions, and the gentle sub- 
missiveness with which he bore the angry 
criminations of his co-presbyters, and after- 
wards his expulsion from the Church. No 
word of anger or bitterness seems ever to 
have escaped him, and though nothing 
could have been more easy for him (and he 
himself was quite aware of it) than to 
explain away the difference between him- 
self and his opponents as more verbal than 
real, he felt that by doing so he would “ pass 
without challenge only by not being under- 
stood,” and that ‘‘ through the false associa- 
tions formed with right words, though he 
might say the right thing, he would yet 
convey a false meaning.”’ In a letter to his 
father, written at the time, he says, with 
touching conscientiousness :—‘‘ It is a com- 
fort to me to find the difference so great, be- 
cause it makes the path of duty more clear 
and the call of duty more imperative.” And 
in accordance with this feeling, throughout 
the whole of his painful trial, with deposi- 
tion staring him in the face, he showed only 
a simple, straightforward candour and open- 
heartedness in explaining all the points of 
his teaching; his sole anxiety evidently 
being that his doctrine should be fully 
understood and accepted, without a single 
thought as to the consequences that 








might result to himself. We cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Campbell had given a 
somewhat fuller account of his father’s trial 
before the presbytery, as some of the best 
features of Dr. McLeod Campbell’s character 
are lost sight of by the omission, and it 
would have been worth while too to have 
had a thorough exposure of the weak and 
malignant obscurantism of Dr. Campbell’s 
opponents—of that obscurantism which in 
Scotland has long been the inevitable tor- 
ment of genius, of thought, and of high 
scholarship, whenever these appear in theo- 
logy, and which should never be suffered to 
escape the infamy it deserves. The obscuran- 
tists, however, ought to be grateful to Mr. 
Donald Campbell for his generous forbear- 
ance. 

Coleridge has somewhere remarked that 
whenever a new truth is proclaimed, decent 
Mediocrity acts towards it like a herd of 
cows ina field when a post is set up for 
them to scratch themselves upon—first they 
run away from it in alarm, then they timidly 
gaze at it from a safe distance, then cau- 
tiously approach a little nearer, and last of 
all quietly put it to the use for which it was 
intended. And so it was with the Church 
of Scotland in reference to Mr. Campbell ; 
first it was in horror at the shocking heresies 
of the minister of Row; then it found out 
that what he preached was pretty much 
what all Christian men in their hearts be- 
lieved; then, upon the publication of his 
remarkable book on the Atonement, the 
theological faculty of Glasgow conferred 
on him the degree of D.D.; then in 
various ways the insults and hard usage he 
had received were exchanged for honour and 
veneration from all the wise and good; 
and so at last it dawned upon pious Stupidit 
that there had been nothing all the while to 
be troubled or alarmed about. The only 
thing which was not done was the General 
Assembly, either Established or Free, making 
confession of its own folly by reversing the 
decision of 1831. 

After his expulsion from the Church, Mr. 
Campbell spent several years in travelling 
through the Highlands and elsewhere, pro- 
pagating his peculiar views of the Gospel ; 
and ultimately, his health having given way 
under his severe toil, he settled in Glasgow 
and became the minister of a regular con- 
gregation there. It is a curious illustration 
of the bitterness with which this excellent 
man was pursued that the presbytery to 
which his father belonged actually wished 
to compel the old man to exclude his son 
from his house unless he ceased to preach ; 
and when foiled in this by the firmness of 
the elder Campbell, they issued a paper 
charging McLeod Campbell with holding 
sundry odious opinions which he utterly 
abjured, and of which he had not even been 
accused at his trial, and ordered this lying 
indictment to be read from every pulpit 
within their jurisdiction. In this precious 
document the people were not merely 
warned of the danger to which they exposed 
their souls by going to hear Mr. Campbell, 
but threatened with deprivation of the 
ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
~ if they persisted. This proceeding, it 

ould be added, was not a mere outcome of 
the narrow bigotry of a remote Highland 








presbytery, but was understood to be taken 
after consultation with Dr. Inglis, one of 
the ministers of Edinburgh and the leader 
of the Moderate party in the Church at the 
time. 

In after years Dr. Campbell used to con- 
gratulate himself that when driven from the 
Church he had not yielded to the tempta- 
tion of founding a sect. And no doubt he 
was right. His calling was not that of a 
popular leader, but of a thinker; and not 
only would he, as a mere unit ina new de- 
nomination, in all probability have soon 
found himself trammelled by the ideas of 
men scarcely less narrow-minded than those 
from among whom he had been driven, but 
as the member of a small Presbyterian sect 
his great work on the Atonement could 
have had very small chance of commanding 
general attention; whereas, coming as it 
did from a persecuted outcast of Presby- 
terianism and a martyr to free thought, he 
was able at once to obtain not merely a 
favourable hearing, but intelligent apprecia- 
tion from a wide circle of the best-informed 
theological thinkers both in his own country 
and in England. 

These letters of Dr. Campbell, which in 
the volumes before us have been extremely 
well selected and intelligently edited by his 
son, will, I have no doubt, fully confirm the 
reputation he has already achieved as a man 
both of great intellectual power and of rare 
loveliness of character. Throughout they 
exhibit an exceptional amount of really 
fresh and independent thought. Even 
when writing on the tritest subjects, it is 
remarkable how he avoids conventional re- 
mark, and gives a new and interesting 
aspect to a familiar topic. In style and 
character his letters, more frequently than 
any others which we can recall, remind us 
of those of John Foster, the essayist, pub- 
lished about thirty years ago. His thought, 
in fact, appears to have the double quality 
of including both that meditative and ima- 
ginative musing which results in the pre- 
sentation of new ideas to the mind, and also 
what may be called excogitation, or that 
discriminating insight into the elements of 
any subject of investigation, which results in 
separating the false from the true. The 
chief defect of his writing, both in his books 
and in his letters, is a certain involution 
and complication of style. His very anxiety 
to make everything clear has sometimes the 
effect of making it obscure. At the same 
time this may quite as often arise from 
the nature of the thought as from the mode 
of presenting it, and Dr. Campbell might 
perhaps have repelled the charge of ob- 
scurity by retorting on the reader—Intelli- 
gibilia non intellectum adfero. 

The principal charm of the book, how- 
ever, is the singular goodness of the man 
whose biography it records. As was so 
often said of Mr. Erskine, that he was 
the best man one had ever known, so Dr. 
Campbell’s friends seem to have felt in 
regard to him. Dr. Norman McLeod, 
writing of him after his death, said :— 


“Dr. Campbell was the best man, without ex- 
ception, I have ever known. His character was 
the most perfect embodiment I have ever seen 
of the character of Jesus Christ. I never per- 
ceived in any other such a constant sense of 
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God’s presence. One felt as if there were another 
person, though unseen, always with him.” 

In reading the book, one often feels that if 
all the professed followers of Christ had so 
shown the power of the Gospel upon their 
characters as Mr. Erskine and Dr. Campbell 
did, perhaps men would not have so often 
doubted of the truth of Christianity as they 
have done. The truth would have been 
recognised in the effects which it produced. 

J. T. Brown. 








Transactions and Proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Librarians held in London 
October, 1877. Edited by the Secretaries. 
(London: Chiswick Press, 1878.) 


Tue suggestion for a Conference of Libra- 
rians, originally made by Mr. E. B. Nichol- 
son in these columns, has been successfully 
carried out; and not the least valuable of 
its results is before us in this handsomely 
printed volume, which does great credit to 
its editors, Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Tedder, 
and to the Press which has lavished such 
pains upon it. 

Though it cannot indeed be said to do for this 
country what the liberality of the American 
Government has done for the United States 
in the production of the great Report on 
Public Libraries in 1876, it contains many 
admirable suggestions and much valuable 
information. It marks, if it does not make, 
an epoch; and may, we trust, constitute a 
fresh starting-point for library manage- 
ment and development among us. Besides 
authoritative accounts of some fifteen of the 
great London libraries visited by the Con- 
ference, and a description of the library ap- 
pliances exhibited, we have here no less than 
thirty papers and notes, with the discussions 
upon them. It may be that a survey of the 
whole field of librarianship was too much 
for the Conference to attempt, and that if it 
had handled fewer topics it might have 
handled them more thoroughly. Still, 
though it came to few practical conclusions, 
a good deal is no doubt to be said for deli- 
beration before deciding important questions 
once for all. 

It is, of course, impossible to notice all 
these papers here. Questions of catalogu- 
ing, of slip-catalogues, of the rules for 
entering anonymous books, of library book- 
keeping, of building, and of binding, specially 
(though by no means exclusively) concern 
the working librarian, and he will do wisely 
to turn to these pages and see for himself 
what the recorded experience of so many of 
his colleagues has to offer him. 

Among the papers of more gencral inter- 
est we must single outa few. Mr. Wright, in 
a paper “ On the best means of Promoting the 
Free Library Movement in Small Towns and 
Villages,” proposes (1) the union of small 
towns ; (2) the utilisation of Board Schools 
as library centres. The latter happy sug- 
gestion (made some time ago in these pages) 
has already, we believe, begun to be carried 
into operation. The French delegate, Baron 
de Watteville, told the Conference that 
France has founded, within the last ten years, 
more than 1,000 “ popular libraries,” and 
17,500 * school libraries.”’ 

Mr. Robarts’s paper on “ University Libra- 
ries as National Institutions” is only his 





familiar proposal to add All Souls’ to the 
Bodleian, with an establishment of librarian- 
fellows. The advocacy of the scheme might 
have been effective if it had been put into 
three pages instead of twelve. 

Mr. Axon (also under a high-sounding 
title) appeals to the British Museum to print 
its Catalogue in the interests of ‘“ Provin- 
cial Culture,” about which Mr. Axon must 
be sadly despondent if he thinks that the 
Museum Catalogue can help it much. The 
question at allevents was very warmly debated 
by some of the chief officers of the Museum. 
Mr. Bullen was in favour of printing; Mr. 
Winter Jones was as decidedly against it. 
The arguments of the Principal Librarian 
and his supporters (pp. 142-144) do not 
seem to us very convincing. To say that 
such a Catalogue would be superseded is an 
argument that would be fatal to nine-tenths 
of all human endeavour. And the Cata- 
logue, as an extensive if not a complete 
register of four centuries of printed liter- 
ature, would not in any real sense be super- 
seded. Again, when Mr. Winter Jones says 
that ‘‘to look for a particular book in the 
Catalogue, unless it were properly classified, 
would be tantamount to looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay,” this, if it means any- 
thing, is a condemnation of the present MS. 
Catalogue. There can be no doubt that a 
printed catalogue even of “fifty or sixty” 
volumes would be infinitely easier to consult 
than the present bloated armament of 1,970 
» brass-clad tomes, 

Mr. Garnett’s paper on the “ System of 
Classifying Books” at the Museum will be 
read with interest, and probably with sur- 
prise and amusement. Not content to 
defend this system on the ground of practical 
convenience or historical accident, Mr. 
Garnett asks us to accept it as “logical and 
philosophical.” He must surely be ironical. 
At least his argument is not an exemplifica- 
tion of logical method, but an ingenious use 
of the principle of association, worthy of one 
of Poe’s tales. Because, for example, the 
classification begins with Theology (with the 
general subject of Mythology thrown in late 
between Homiletics and Jewish History !) 
Ecclesiastical Law is made to begin the next 
class of Jurisprudence. And thus not only 
does the Canon Law precede the Roman 
Civil Law upon which it was built, but 
the general treatises on Jurisprudence 
come later on, and half way through 
the works on _ particular branches of 
law. In “ Natural History and Medicine,” 
“Mineral Waters” is made a co-ordinate 
head, with Therapeutics before and Surgery 
after it. All the sciences not included here 
go into “the extensive and miscellaneous 
division’ of Philosophy—where we find 
such subjects as Railway Administration, 
Spiritualism, the Nautical Sciences, and the 
Military Art, and a great many other things 
that unpleasantly recall Hegel's sneer at the 
English use of the term philosophy. In 
addition to the absurdity of placing Photo- 
graphy under Philosophy at all, it is sepa- 
rated from Painting, Engraving, &c., which 
are duly put under the Arts. But no illus- 
trations can give an idea of this ingenious 
“system” of unscientific confusion and 
bewilderment, and we may well ask whether 





Mr. Garnett seriously proposes to make 














it the basis of any _ subject-index to 
be submitted to public criticism. The 
fact that there is no separate class for 
* Science” and none for “ Sociology,”’ under 
that name or any other, is quite enough to 
show that this classification is utterly in- 
adequate to our present needs. If the 
writer’s reference to the American librarians 
is anything more than an idle compliment, 
the Museum might take a lesson from them, 
and might then produce a classification that 
would probably be useful, and would cer. 
tainly not be ridiculous. 

A matter incidentally touched upon by 
Mr. Garnett is the economy of space at the 
Museum. One of the ablest of the American 
librarians who attended the Conference ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Museum books 
might all be stowed into the King’s Library, 
And it can scarcely fail to strike anyone 
who looks at a ground-plan of the Museum 
that much of the delay of which readers 
complain is due to the great distances that 
the attendants must traverse in bringing 
books. 

Mr. Cornelius Walford proposes a General 
Catalogue of English Literature, a subject 
which the Library Association and the 
Society of Arts (at the suggestion of Sir 
Henry Cole) have now under serious con- 
sideration. Mr, Ashton Cross goes still 
further, and argues very vigorously for a 
“Universal Index of Subjects.’ He 
rightly assumes that the work must 
be done some time or other, and shows 
how much has been done, and is being 
done, in an unconnected way, so that 
what is chiefly wanted is the organisation 
of existing effort. The special feature of 
his plan is that the work is to be carried on 
by the co-operation of libraries and institu- 
tions, one checking and supplementing the 
other, and the whole controlled by a central 
clearing-house. The work would thus be 
done in sections, each section being complete 
in itself, and falling into its proper place in 
a complete and harmonious scheme. In this 
way the future and not the past only would 
be provided for. The proposal has great 
and obvious merits: whether the Library 
Association will develop sufficient strength 
to carry it out remains to be proved. That 
is the only chance we see for it at present. 

We must not omit to mention that besides 
founding a permanent Association of those 
“engaged or interested in library work,” 
the Conference concluded its usefal labours 
by appointing a committee to promote an 
extension of the Free Libraries Act to 
the metropolis, which is now actively at work. 
The inhabitants of London can hardly be too 
often reminded that in library facilities for 
all purposes of home work and home reading 
they are immeasurably behind nearly every 
considerable town in Great Britain. Let us 
hope that this may not long continue to be 
So. Ernest C, THomas. 








Francesco Cencie la sua famiglia. Notizie 
e documenti raccolti per A. Bertolotti. 
(Firenze: Tipografia della Gazzetta d'Italia, 
1877.) 

Few strangers in Rome have looked on the 

sweet and mournful face which Guido Rent 

painted, as is supposed, from Beatrice Cenct 
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in prison, without feeling the eloquence of 
its mute despair. Gmuerrazzi too—to men- 
tion only one of the many writers who 
have been attracted by her tragic story—has 
spent pages of his fervid eloquence in draw- 
ing a portrait of her father, Francesco Cenci, 
which for fantastic depravity, grotesque im- 
piety, and morbid hypocrisy, recalls some 
legendary despot satiated with flattery and 
drunk with power. And now comes Signor 
Bertolotti with a prosaic narrative extracted 
from the archives of Rome, reducing Fran- 
cesco Cenci to the proportions of an ordinary 
vicious and violent noble, and stripping 
even more than the poetry from the person 
and story of Beatrice. We find that Fran- 
cesco Cenci’s mother was so alarmed at the 
precocity of her son’s profligate tendencies 
as to have hurried him into marriage when 
he was but fourteen years of age. 

His father—who was a Churchman, 
though only in deacon’s orders—had died 
the year before, and Francesco, already 
formally emancipated, was forced to make 
restitution to the State of 35,000 scudi of 
his parent’s ill-gotten gains. The fortune 
which he inherited must have been enormous, 
as from first to last he reimbursed 58,000 
scudi to the public treasury, beside paying 
some 125,000 scudi on his own account to 
compound various suits. In return for his 
efforts to make good his father’s malversa- 
tions, the Pope pronounced him legitimate, 
and decreed that the doubtful connexion 
which had resulted in his birth should be 
thenceforth regarded in the light of a legal 
marriage. 

Francesco’s first wife, and the mother of 
all his children, was Ersilia Santa Croce. 
She died after twenty-one years of wedlock, 
and her husband remained for nine years 
a widower: a fact which, by the by, 
disposes of one charge commonly brought 
against Francesco—namely, that of having 
poisoned his first wife in order to marry his 
second, Lucrezia Petroni. But if innocent 
in this case he does not appear to have been 
equally so in others, at least so far as inten- 
tion goes. Already in 1567, when he was 
but eighteen, he was tried for having lain 
in wait for, and maliciously wounded, his 
cousin Cesare Cenci. On this indictment 
and on others he was imprisoned in his own 
palace and banished afterwards from the 
Pontifical States, under a penalty of 10,000 
scudi if he returned within the prescribed 
time—though Cardinal Caraffa went bail 
for him and brought him back before the end 
of five months. 

Seven years before his second marriage 
he made a will. This document is curious 
as showing him under a religious aspect 
very characteristic of the age in which such 
reprobates still sought to drive hard bar- 
gains with Heaven. He gives minute direc- 
tions as to his funeral and place of sepul- 
ture, and is very particular in limiting the 
number of attendant priests to twelve, and 
of torches to seven. He leaves various sums 
to hospitals and other charitable institu- 
tions ; and mentions with great affection all 
his children except his eldest son. To him 
he is careful to assign only that portion of 
the inheritance which he could not legally 
alienate. 

During the whole period of his widow- 





hood Francesco Cenci appears to have given 
himself up to a career of unbridled licen- 
tiousness. Once, at least, he is summoned 
before the tribunals on a charge that cannot 
even be mentioned, although it attests a state 
of morals that was only too common in the 
Rome of those days. That all classes were 
equally tainted is the solitary fact to be urged 
in extenuation of individuals. The punish- 
ment inflicted was imprisonment accom- 
panied by enormous fines. Francesco Cenci 
was condemned to pay 100,000 scudi; and 
his resources appear to have been crippled 
in consequence from that time to the end of 
his life. 

During his imprisonment his sons con- 
tracted debts which he subsequently repudi- 
ated ; and this conduct on his part seems to 
have sown the seeds of hatred between him- 
self and his children. His sons sued him 
for an allowance on the ground that they 
were legally emancipated, and won their 
cause. But they spent double the sum 
assigned to them, and made up deficiencies 
by reckless abuse of their father’s credit, 
and by the primitive process of actual 
robbery ! 

The most notorious of these sons of 
Francesco Cenci was Rocco. We find him 
violent, arrogant, fantastic; a midnight 
brawler and a midnight thief. He was a 
great friend of Monsignor Guerra, the sup- 
posed young, chivalrous, and devoted lover 
of Beatrice. This personage appears now 
for the first time on the scene, accused of 
being Rocco’s accomplice in a nocturnal 
robbery committed at Palazzo Cenci. The 
two unmarried daughters of the ill-famed 
house, Antonina and Beatrice, are witnesses 
in the trial against their brother and his 
friend; and while the eldest, Antonina, is 
careful only to speak from hearsay, Beatrice 
roundly accuses the Monsignore of compli- 
city in the robbery. There is no evidence 
that the case was proved against him; nor 
does it appear what punishment, if any, was 
inflicted upon Rocco. Later we find him in 
exile at Padua, after having been publicly 
whipped, by order of Monsignor Guidone, 
for a night attack on some fisherman, by 
whom he had been, or fancied himself, in- 
sulted. He was eventually killed in a duel. 

At the time of the parricide three only of 
Francesco Cenci’s sons were still alive. 
These were Giacomo, the eldest, Bernardino, 
aged eighteen, and Paolo, a year younger. 
The last-named, who had always been deli- 
cate, died almost immediately after the ter- 
rible deed, and thus escaped the agony of 
the trial. 

Beatrice was the sole surviving unmarried 
daughter at the time of her father’s murder. 
Guerrazzi and Del Bono represent her as 
affianced to Monsignor Guerra, who, being 
only in deacon’s orders, could at will put off 
the priestly habit, and desired so to do for 
her sake. Romance, in the pages of these 
writers, introduces him to us as a young, 
handsome, and charming abatino. Fact, in 
the ruthless researches of Signor Bertolotti, 
reveals him as corpulent, ruddy, and middle- 
aged. His connexion with the Cenci family 
bronght him a good deal of misfortune, for, 
beside the accusation of theft already, as we 
have seen, brought against him, he was 
suspected of a share in Francesco’s murder. 





Frightened or guilty, we know not which, he 
fled from Rome, and was pursued by a sen- 
tence of banishment which was only annulled 
after some years and many petitions. 

To return to Beatrice: tradition represents 

her as exquisitely lovely and only sixteen. 
Signor Bertolotti states that at the time of 
her father’s murder she was twenty-one; 
and he suggests that her being so long un- 
married—with her large dowry, and in those 
days—is presumptive proof that she was not 
beautiful. In regard to the supposed portrait, 
he lays stress on the sufficiently significant 
fact that the first of Guido Reni’s accounts 
found in Rome bears the date of 1608. This 
was nine years after the execution of the 
Cenci. No earlier trace of the painter's 
presence is to be found. Moreover, an 
inventory of the pictures in the Palazzo 
Barberini made in 1604 contains no mention 
of any portrait by Guido of Beatrice Cenci. 
Yet the names of the originals of the portraits 
given in the catalogue are mostly appended ; 
and it is difficult in consequence to account 
for the absence of all notice of a likeness 
that would have been so deeply interesting. 
No picture by Guido Reni appears in the 
list at all. On the other hand there figures 
a Madonna in Egyptian Dress, by Paolo da 
Verona, which Signor Bertolotti, mindful of 
the turban, suggests might be the portrait 
known as the Cenci. He adds :— 
“Torn by remorse and lacerated by torture, 
Beatrice could hardly have had the girlish and 
serene countenance which we admire in the pic- 
ture, nor at such a mournful moment was she 
likely to have arrayed herself as an odalisque. 
Rather would feminine vanity have induced her to 
exhibit her abundant tresses.” 


Our author, as may be seen, is remorseless 
in establishing what he conceives to be the 
truth ; and worse lies behind. 

The Cenci while in prison all made their 
wills; of these Giacomo’s is reproduced in 
part, and Beatrice’s in entirety. Beside a 
legacy to each of her three step-sisters, she 
leaves various sums to charitable institutions, 
and provides for many masses to be said in 
perpetuity for the repose of her soul. Con- 
spicuous among the legacies are numerous 
dowries to poor orphan girls, in which fact 
Signor Bertolotti finds a probable element 
of remorse; for we now come to the exist- 
ence of a codicil in a sealed packet not men- 
tioned in the will, and only opened thirty- 
five years after the unhappy woman who 


signed it had been laid in her dishonoured 


grave. This instrument leaves a sum of 
1,000 scudi between two women, named 
respectively Margherita Sarocchi Birago and 
Caterina de Santis, who are enjoined to 
draw the interest, but never to alienate the 
capital. Attached to the legacy is the obli- 
gation of maiutaining a child not mentioned 
by name, who is stated to be known to the 
legatees. ‘With them,” says the codicil, 
‘* Beatrice Cenci has conferred on the sub- 
ject by word of mouth.” In the event of 
the child surviving both women, it is to in- 
herit the whole thousand scudi without con- 
ditions of any kind. 

The mystery which surrounded this codi- 
cil, the care taken to conceal its existence, 
and its general tenor, would point to a secret 
in Beatrice’s life the nature of which may 
be guessed. It was an age of much licence, 
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and Beatrice was the daughter of a profligate 
house. But her father, while vicious him- 
self, showed on many occasions the desire to 
restrain his children from similar courses. 
it is consequently possible that his harsh 
treatment of his youngest daughter—hither- 
to ascribed to infamous motives—may have 
been provoked by lightness of conduct on 
her part. Signor Bertolotti points out that 
the horrible practices attributed to Francesco 
Cenci, and adduced in extenuation of 
Beatrice’s crime, rest upon the bare asser- 
tion of her advocate Farinaccio. He was 
passionate, as was natural, in his client’s 
cause, and yet had little to say in her favour. 
The plea which he did put forth may have 
had no further foundation in fact than the 
other one which he urged in defence of Ber- 
nardino. This youth Farinaccio represented 
to the judges as absolutely imbecile, and 
consequently not responsible for his actions. 
The supposed imbecile was spared from 
death, but condemned to witness the execu- 
tion of his sister, his brother and his step- 
mother. Nevertheless, fourteen days after 
this awful spectacle, which might easily have 
turned a strong brain, we find Bernardino 
busy in prison providing for his interests. He 
empowers Virgilio Jacopino Aquilano to look 
after certain castles belonging to the Cenci 
which, being outside the Pontifical States, 
had not been included in the confiscation of 
the family property. On leaving prison he 
was exiled from the Papal dominions, and 
for some years lived miserably enough. But 
he never ceased memorialising the Pope on 
the subject of his poverty and generally de- 
plorable condition. He had frequent law- 
suits with various members of his family, 


and eventually recovered a portion of his 
patrimony. It may here be mentioned that 
one of the reasons generally accepted for 
the execution of the Cenci was the desire 
of the Government to seize their property. 
Signor Bertolotti, on the other hand, asserts 
that the Pope was very unwilling to order 


the trial. He hesitated long, and was only 
led to the stern resolution at last by a 
second tragedy in a noble house. This 
time it was a matricide, and public in- 
dignation clamoured for vengeance. It 
was felt that a great repressive act was ne- 
cessary, and the hand of the law descended 
heavily upon the Cenci. But the scandal of 
their crime touched the honour of many 
patrician houses, and thus every possibility 
that could be found in palliation of the 
deed was eagerly accepted and widely cir- 
culated. As to the confiscation of the 
Cenci possessions, this was accomplished 
in the usual course of the law. The fact 
of the accused being allowed, while awaiting 
trial, to make their wills lends colour to 
the charitable supposition that there was 
no deliberate original intention of despoiling 
them. 

In proof that their imprisonment was 
not, as usually asserted, made a period of 
great hardship, Signor Bertolotti quotes 
from the book of their daily expenses. It 
would appear that they were well attended 
to and well fed. Some of the items of the 
meals are given. We find cakes, fruit, fish, 
salad, chiarello (wine largely diluted with 
water), and snow. Judging from the nature 
of the food, and especially from the snow, 





the prison-cells were not the damp and icy 
dungeons generally supposed. 

In reviewing Signor Bertolotti’s evidence 
it may be conceded that its character is, on 
the whole, negative. But it is interesting 
and curious as throwing quite a new light 
on a celebrated trial. Nor can it be denied 
that the facts brought forward by our author 
go far to justify his persistent determination 
to sec in Francesco Cenci a profligate, but 
no monster, and in Beatrice a criminal 
whom we should pity rather than a victim 
whom we should exalt. Betta Dorry. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Proud Maisie. By Bertha Thomas. 
Three Volumes. (London: 
Low & Co., 1878.) 

Through My Spectacles. 
Three Volumes. 
Low & Co., 1878.) 

So Young, my Lord, and True. By Charles 
Quentin. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1878.) 

Salthurst. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Samuel Tins- 
ley & Co., 1878.) 


Tue choice by Miss Thomas, for title-page 
purposes, of the opening words of one 
of the most perfect lyrics which Scott 
ever penned—those single gems which far 
exceed the worth of his longer and more 
laboured poems, pure metal though they be— 
was scarcely a happy one. Madge Wildfire’s 
dying words, if they were to be worked up 
for the purposes of a story, ought to be 
linked with tragedy instead of with an 
ordinary novel of society. And, further, 
pride is very far indeed from being the 
heroine’s characteristic, since the motive of 
the story throughout is her hankering after 
a man who paid her attentions and then 
married somebody else. Her refusal of all 
the other gentlemen who propose to her— 
three in number—seeing that she is quite 
willing to get anything she can out of 
them in the shape of amusement or ad- 
vantage—can scarcely be called pride, and 
the pleasure she takes in noting the 
growing unhappiness of her faithless lover’s 
married life with an uncongenial wife, and 
in triumphing over the latter when she de- 
tects her in an intrigue likely to lead on to 
her ruin, so far from being pride, is the most 
grovelling kind of mean spite; so that it is 
not easy to get up much sympathy for 
Proud Maisie when her rival dies of a fall 
from her horse, after just failing in an in- 
tended elopement, and she hooks the widower. 
This is not a wholesome type of story, and 
there is a tendency to walk up and down 
before the doors of the Divorce Court with- 
out quite going in, which makes it no better. 
Apart from this cardinal and inexcusable 
defect, the book is cleverly put together, 
though imitative throughout, and recalling 
familiar books from stronger pens in many 
characters and passages. For instance, Von 
Zbirow, the musical genius, one of Maisie 
Noel’s suitors, is a rather weak study after 
M. Paul Emmanuel in Villette. Miss Thomas 
is quite capable of better things. 

Lhrough my Spectacles, in straining after 
novelty, has produced only a frigid conceit, 


In 
Sampson 


By ‘‘ Proavia.” In 
(London: Sampson 





by no means successfully carried out. The 
idea is that of writing an ordinary society 
novel projected in the spirit of prophecy into 
the twentieth or twenty-first century, wherein 
everything is just the same as at present, ex- 
cept that a somewhat heavy and laboured at- 
tempt at satire tells us how, women’s rights 
having been fully conceded for three gene. 
rations, there are female members of Parlia- 
ment, Cabinet Ministers, barristers, and 
superintendents of police, besides the doctors 
and preachers whom the sex supplies now 
even under existing restrictions. The army 
and navy are the only field still monopolised 
by men, and we are told of an agitation in 
Parliament, supported by large bodies of 
Amazon Volunteers out of doors, to abolish 
this solitary restraint. There is no imagina- 
tive faculty whatever displayed in forecasting 
social or mechanical improvements, for the 
entire framework of society and goverment 
is described as unchanged in form, save for 
the larger feminine element, which is quite 
extraneous to the plot, and unhelpful ; while 
the only predicted “new” inventions are 
the actually long-planned submarine tunnel 
between Dover and Calais, and a watch con- 
structed to tell the hour by the sense of 
touch for blind people, a machine purchaseable 
here in London any time these thirty years 
at least, even if there were no minute-re- 
peaters in existence to do the work still 
better. The author has not been able to 
master the English nobiliary system, and 
constantly describes a duke’s daughter, Lady 
Eleanor Howard-Brooke, by the alternative 
title of Lady Howard, and similarly makes 
a Lord Rufus Sunderfield appear also as 
Lord Sunderfield and as owning a coronet. 
The story is clumsily contrived, and uni- 
formly dull, and the only possible breath of 
twentieth-century air noticeable is in the 
vocabulary, as there are several words not to 
be found in current dictionaries, which may 
perhaps be coined in the future, while an 
active voice is given to some now passive 
verbs, such as “glow” for example. But 
the philological interest of such vocables is 
not sufficient to redeem the general dulness 
of the book. 

Despite the masculine name on the title- 
page of So Young, my Lord, and True, the 
book is apparently from a woman’s pen, as 
evidenced by the far greater elaboration and 
reality of all the feminine characters and 
their thoughts and doings, and also by a 
minuteness -of detail, which, aided by a 
smaller and closer type than is usual in 
novels, makes these three volumes nearly 
equal in bulk to six of the ordinary pattern. 
This is a mistake, because it causes a story 
that has some genuine merit to drag, and 
inevitably wearies even a diligent reader, 
who can hardly be expected to go carefully 
through long conversations which, though 
sufficiently probable in themselves, do not 
advance the story or throw any fresh light 
on the characters of the speakers. One 
such dialogue, not an exceptional instance, 
occupies twelve pages without a break, and 
leaves things exactly where they were at 
the beginning. There are many good bits 
in the talk and in the story, but the whole 
book wants pulling together to make it move 
properly, since it is not a novel of incident, 
but of character, and the stages of the plot 
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lie too far apart. But this is the chief defect 
observable. Unlike the prophetic work just 
noticed, it is written in very pure English, 
the characters are individually well imagined 
and react on each other as they would prob- 
ably do in real life, being most consistently 
worked out, and neither sketchy nor ex- 
aggerated. There may be this one objection 
taken to the account of the heroine’s dis- 
position, that, whereas she is depicted as 
exceptionally frank and high-minded, she has 
at once recourse to falsehoods when in a 
serious difficulty, uttering them with fluency 
and composure, and never afterwards seems 
to have entertained a scruple on the subject ; 
whereas a woman of such a type, though she 
might very possibly yield to the temptation 
at the moment, would despise herself bitterly 
then and subsequently for her weakness, The 
author has displayed no little courage in the 
ending of the story, which is not such as 
readers commonly expect, but is all the 
more true to life for that very reason. 
Salthurst is written with no little skill, and 
has more of the character of French art 
about it than of English, both in the situa- 
tion and the descriptions. That is to say, 
although the framework of the story is 
English throughout, and not even imagin- 
able as foreign, yet the main motive of the 
plot belongs to a class of incidents which has 
been far more subtly and variously elaborated 
by French novelists than by those of any 
other nation, and their influence is clearly 
visible in the treatment. There is, conse- 
quently, not a little skating on very thin ice 
indeed, a peculiarity which this tale shares 
with its predecessor, The Master of Rivers- 
wood; but the ice, though marked “ Danger- 
ous,” never does quite give way under the 
feet, rather because of the tact which shifts 
at once from the perilous spot than because 
the danger is really less than it looks. The 
misunderstandings and cross-purposes which 
bring about the trouble of the story seem its 
weakest part, as they are unreasonably 
blind and perverse; but there are several 
vigorously drawn characters and telling 
episodes. The actual hero is rather vague 
and colourless, save in his love-making ; but 
his elder brother, and that brother’s low- 
born and ill-assorted wife, stand out boldly 
on the canvas, as also does the heroine’s 
husband, whose many good qualities do not 
make him a pleasant companion for life. A 
shipwreek near the close of the last volume 
is particularly well told, and reads more like 
a personal experience than a compilation, 
however painstaking, from the reports of 
others, Ricwarp F, LitrLEpAte. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue first number of the Revue de Droit Inter- 
national et de la Législation Comparée for 1878 
has just appeared. This Review has now reached 
its first decennium, and it continues to maintain its 
high character under the editorship of M. G. 
Rolin-Jaequemyns of Ghent, the able secretary- 
general of the Institute of International Law. 
The present number (Tom. x., No. 1) contains 
two very important articles, one of more immediate 
interest, being a comprehensive survey of the inter- 
national relations of the European Powers since 
the termination of the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, rebus infectis, on January 8, 1877. This 
article is from the pen of M. G. Rolin-Jaeque- 





myns himself, and is the third of a series of essays 
on the Eastern Question, one of which, entitled 
“ La Conférence de Constantinople et ses suites,” 
has been published in a previous number of the 
Review. The second article, of more permanent in- 
terest, is entitled “‘ A Study of a Publication from 
the pen of Professor Bluntschli of Heidelberg, 
Vice-President of the Institute of International 
Law,’ and it is the continuation of an article in 
the number immediately preceding, entitled “On 
the Right of Booty in General, and especially on 
the Right of Maritime Prize.” The details of the 
first article will be found useful to diplomatists as 
well as to students of International Law. Its 
author is disposed to consider the attitude taken 


up by England on the subject of the treaty of . 


1856 as too rigid, and that the provisions of that 
treaty, affirming the independence and the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, were intended as means 
toa given end, which the treaty has failed to 
secure, and not as objects to be pursued for their 
own sake at the sacrifice of the interests of hu- 
manity and of European peace. His desire is that 
England should take a broad view of the treaties 
of 1856 and of 1871 in their bearing upon the 
general interests of humanity and of Europe, not 
sacrificing, indeed, any vital interest of her own, 
as laid down by her at the commencement of the 
war. The article is necessarily a little behind the 
present state of the question. It advocates the 
early assemblage of a Congress, and hopes that the 
Great Powers, which are rot so immediately inter- 
ested in the details of the earlier treaties, will ex- 
ercise a moderating influence over the counsels of 
the Congress. The second article, which announces 
itself as a study of a publication from the pen of 
Prof. Bluntschli, we presume to be a free 
translation into French of a work entitled Das 
Beuterecht im Krieg und das See-beuterecht insbe- 
sondere, 1878, in which the learned Professor has 
set forth the history of military booty and mari- 
time prize from a very early period, tracing the 
history of the latter down to the Declaration of 
Paris of 1856, and encouraging nations to march 
onward, and to renounce altogether the belligerent 
practice of capturing enemies’ merchant ships and 
their cargoes on the high seas. There could not 
well be found a more learned or a more competent 
advocate of the proposed change in the law of 
maritime capture than Dr. Bluntschli, whose work 
on International Law Codified has a well-earned 
European renown ; and the reader may feel assured 
that the most forcible arguments in favour of the 
proposed change have been presented to him in 
the present article. But Dr. Bluntschli assumes, 
in accordance with the influential teaching of a 
modern school of international jurists, that war 
is to be regarded as a contention between 
Governments, not between nations, and that the 
private property of individual citizens, as distin- 
= from the public property of States, should 

e exempt from capture upon the sea, equally 
as much as it is exempt from plunder upon the 
land. The latter fact, we regret to say, although 
it has been often assumed in theory by modern 
text-writers, has been negatived in practice by the 
startling realities of human suffering which have 
tarnished the crusade of Russia against the 
Crescent. It may be said that the atrocities of 
that recent war have happened ivito Marte, but 
nevertheless it is calculated that at least 500,000 
human beings have perished, as it were, in the track 
of the armies, and their homes have been devastated, 
while, according to the modern theory of belliger- 
ency, they had no concern in the war. We fear, 
therefore, that it cannot be assumed as a fact that 
war upon land — private property any more 
than life itself. Dr. Bluntschli is constrained to 
admit that the military question in the case of an 
island-State may justify the capture of enemies’ 
merchant vessels to prevent invasion, and this we 
conceive to be the “Gordian knot” in the question 
of+maritime warfare, which no juridical subtlety 
can untie. The interest is not simply an English 
interest, nor is it simply a European question; 








for how shall Japan defend herself against a great 
continental Power of Asia like China, any more 
than Great Britain against a great continental 
Power of Europe like France or Germany, unless 
she may rightfully anticipate invasion by cap- 
turing the merchant vessels and merchant seamen 
of the enemy, and so deprive him of his locomo- 
tive means of attack? Dr. Bluntschli does not 
close his eyes against this practical difficulty, and 
he suggests that in such cases a belligerent Power 
should content itself with sequestering the enemy’s 
vessels and their cargoes during the war, and 
should not confiscate them as prize. This opens 
out a new view of the question, which may admit 
of reasonable discussion, as its effect would be, 
not to cripple the defensive power of an island- 
State, but to vary the ultimate incidence of the 
losses which war entails on the weaker party. 
Our space precludes us from saying more than 
that the treatise of Dr. Bluntschli well deserves 
the attention of the older school of jurists who 
adhere to the teaching of Grotius, and that the 
island-States may fitly depute a champion to 
break a lance with him on this new phase of the 
subject of maritime prize. An article by Dr. 
Bulmerincq on “ International Regulations for 
the Transport of Goods by Railway” concludes 
the number. 


Leben des Generals Claus-wits und der Frau 
Marie von Clausewitz, geb. Grifin von Briihl. Mit 
Briefen, &c., &c. Von Karl Schwartz. (Berlin: 
Diimmler.) Clausewitz is known to our public 
by his strictures on the Duke of Wellington's 
generalship in 1815, to which the Duke, praeter 
solitum, vouchsafed the honour of a reply. He 
stands in the highest rank of literary strategists, 
and his historical and critical estimates of the 
campaigns and methods of great commanders have 
not been without influence on the recent German 
developments of the art of war. His career was 
uneventful: his correspondence throws singularly 
little light on the great transactions of which he 
was cognisant, and that little his present biographer 
has turned to darkness, The new information 
given is an amazing minimum, the most readable 
and instructive parts of the work, where Clause- 
witz himself does not speak, being quotations 
from previous authors, which are fortunately rather 
frequent. The author's real strength seems to lie 
in the Almanach de Gotha, for in proportion to his 
feebleness as a biographer and historian, he is 
powerful and explicit as to every individual of 
the “old nobilitie” with whom the general ever 
came into contact, parents, brothers, wives, sons, 
sons’ wives, being all conscientiously described. 
In the Jena campaign Clausewitz was atde-de- 
camp to Prince Augustus of Prussia, and like 
the Prince had to surrender after the rout 
on the Ucker. The prisoners were provision- 
ally allowed to reside in Berlin, and after- 
wards, by Napoleon’s directions, proceeded to 
France, where the Prince was offered a choice 
of towns for his residence. He selected Soissons, 
where his Highness and his adjutant prosecuted 
their professional studies, drew up schemes of 
Prussian military reform, and studied the manners 
and language of their Patmos, Some new memoirs 
and letters show in Clausewitz fine powers of 
observation, and a high capacity for philosophical 
thought. It is interesting to note the impres- 
sions which Prussian military men of his stamp 
brought from the rout of Jena and Auerstadt, 
Like most of the officers of his generation, Clause- 
witz saw in the catastrophe of 1806 a military 
incident whose consequences could be certainly, 
perhaps easily, repaired. At the peace of Tilsit the 
House of Brandenburg suffered such a collapse as 
had not been inflicted on any great Power since 
the days of the Gaugamela, but the civil and 
military advisers of the Prussian Darius were, with 
a few exceptions, inaccessible to dejection or 
despair. Ranke’s recent work shows how, 
when Hardenberg retired to Riga from Na- 
poleon’s vengeance, he drew up plans of re- 
form and reconstitution for the monarchy 
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as confidently as if the French had never 
crossed the Elbe: old Bliicher went about assert- 
ing that it was his destiny to lead his sovereign 
to Paris, a prophecy which twice came true. 
Clausewitz, less enthusiastic and more theoretical, 
analysed the late French successes, and traced 
them to accidental causes, which, he said, must 
soon cease to operate, whereupon the Germans 
would recover their superiority as a fighting nation. 
With respect to the military spirit of the French, 
writes Clausewitz, vast exaggeration prevails. 
Every branch of the administration bears the 
military stamp, but this does not make a people 
warlike. The conscripts are brought to the pre- 
fectures thirty or forty in a batch, tied two and 
two, which does not look like enthusiasm. The 
real successes of the French armies have arisen 
{rom the superior talents of their generals, especi- 
ally of the Emperor, 
“As soon as Bonaparte is no longer here, and the 
specific military superiority, which does not exist in 
any other shape, has vanished, the German and French 
nitions will stand together for direct comparison, 
and then the moral proportion of the two will be 
plainly seen, and will define the political.” 
Clausewitz goes on to remark that the idea of 
calling the French a particularly warlike people is 
something new, and that it is inconceivable how 
on the strength of ten victorious years they should 
have been able to usurp such a reputation and 
extend it to their whole previous history. The 
words “ glorious ” and “ victorious” do not apply 
to their wars with the English and in Italy in the 
fifteenth century, with Charles V. and Philip II. in 
the sixteenth, or to the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession in the eighteenth century. In the Thirty 
Years’ War they did not play a brilliant part; in 
the War of the Austrian Succession they had three 
victorious campaigns under a German general, 
which were balanced by six unfortunate cam- 
paigns in the Seven Years’ War. Looking at all 
this, it is clear that the French have no military 
glories to show but those of the epoch of Condé, 
Turenne, Luxembourg, and Vaub:n; and the 
antecedents of a long history entitle the Germans 
to much more confidence than the French should 
feel on the strength of a short victorious career. 
It is interesting to compare these observations with 
Dr. Arnold’s admirable discussion of the question 
“whether history justifies the belief of an inherent 
superiority in some races of men over others, or 
whether all such differences are only accidental and 
temporary; and we are to acquiesce in the judgment 
of King Archidamus, that one man naturally differs 
little from another, but that culture and training 
mike the distinction.” 
Arnold proceeds to say that the experience of 
1796 to 1809, and of 1806, might seem to justify 
a belief in the military superiority of the French 
over the Austrians and Prussians; 
“yet in the long struggle between the Austrian and 
French monarchies. the military successes of each are 
wonderfully balanced ; in 1796 while Napoleon was 
defeating army after army in Italy, the Archduke 
Charles was driving Jourdan and Moreau before him 
out of Germany; and Frederick the Great defeated 
the French at Rosbach as completely and easily as 
Napoleon defeated the Prussians at Jena.” 
Several of the battles of 1813 might be quoted in 
support of this argument, which is not weakened 
by the facts of the French campaign against the 
— in 1859, or the results of the war of 
870. 


Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878 : Handbook 
to the British Indian Section, By George CO. M. 
Birdwood, C.S.I. (Offices of the Royal Commis- 
sion.) Under the guise of a handbook to the 
Indian Court, which occupies such a conspicuous 
place in the Palace of the Champ de Mars, Dr. 
George Birdwood has presented us with a little 
treatise of permanent value, on the arts, industries, 
and trade of India. Ilandbook in the strict sense 
of the term it is not. The visitor, or the intending 
visitor, will look in vain for a catalogue of the 
exhibits, or even a ground-plan of the building ; 





but he will find instead what ought to be of 
infinitely greater interest-—a magazine of inform- 
ation, contributed from a richly-stored mind, con- 
cerning the industries of our great dependency in 
the past and at the present time. It is Dr. Bird- 
wood’s especial merit to combine the knowledge 
gained by a lifelong service devoted to India with 
that hereditary sympathy with native modes of 
thought which can only be expected from an 
Anglo-Indian born and bred. Interspersed through- 
out these pages are elaborate pictures of native life, 
in the quiet village and in the busy town, intended 
to illustrate the social conditions amid which 
Indian handicrafts have reached their degree of 
excellence. To some readers these charming 
scenes will constitute the chief attraction of the 
book. But its real value lies in the full discussion 
which the writer has bestowed upon two aspects 
of his subject-matter, on which he is entitled to 
speak with authority. The earlier chapters 
contain a summary of all that is known 
about the course of Indian trade from the 
earliest dawn of history; through the later 
sections there runs a continuous undercurrent of 
protest against the debasing influence which the 
example of European designs and the ill-regulated 
competition of our market are now exercising 
upon Oriental workmanship. The historical dis- 
cussion fairly bewilders the reader with the pro- 
fusion of its facts, dates, and suggestions. The 
Bible, Homer, Arrian, Pliny, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, and the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria 
are all laid under contribution, and each made to 
throw a light of illustration upon the rest. As we 
are inclined to doubt not a few of Dr. Birdwood’s 
innumerable derivations, so also we must be 
allowed to feel some scepticism about the super- 
structi re of theory which he raises upon his vast 
collection of quotations. We may accept his views 
generally on the prehistoric wealth of the Indian 
peninsula, without pledging our faith to the sub- 
merged Lemurian continent, “ the Indo-Germanic 
shore,” or the statement that “as sure as the fall 
of a plummet the commerce of the future between 
India and Europe will gravitate to a line” passing 
across the Caspian Sea. Dr. Birdwood’s opinions 
regarding the decline of Irdian art and manufac- 
ture, though no less original, are deserving of 
more careful consideration. The swamping of the 
indigenous trade of weaving by the importation of 
Manchester cotton-goods, the recent establishment 
of steam factories in the Bombay Presidency, the 
imitation by native artisans of European patterns, 
the demand for cheap Indian goods in the 
English market— all these, according. to Dr. 
Birdwood, are so many stages in the process 
by which the original abundance and excel- 
lence of Indian handicrafts have been gradually 
destroyed or debased in recent times. But a cen- 
tury ago India was known as the busy centre of 
manufactures which not only supplied her own 
wants, but exported largely to the rest of Asia, 
to Africa, and to Europe. Judged by the trade 
returns of the present day, she has become simply a 
tropical forcing-house for the cultivation of raw 
products. Excepting the three presidency capitals, 
which are to a large extent merely depots for the 
collection and shipment of these raw products, the 
many large towns and cities once scattered 
throughout the country have gradually fallen to 
ruin or sunk into little villages, where all the 
operations of husbandry are conducted in the 
grass-grown streets. During a century of British 
rule the urban population, supported by manu- 
factures, has dwindled away, while those handi- 
crafts which remain have lost their original grace 
of design and honesty of workmanship. It is in 
this connexion, and in this connexion only, that 
we can adopt Dr. Birdwood’s sweeping assertion : 
“Undoubtedly the period of the East India Com- 
pany’s sovereignty and monopoly, from 1757 to 
1333, was the happiest India ever enjoyed since 
the time of the supremacy of Buddhism under 
the Maurya dynasty.” We have touched upon 
only a few out of the many topics of interest 





which this handbook suggests. It may"probably 
be attributed to the haste with which it was com- 
piled, as much as to the encyclopaedic character 
of its contents, that there are a few inaccuracies 
affecting those provinces of India of which the 
writer may be presumed to have a less intimate 


knowledge than he has of Bombay. The value of 
the whole is enhanced by statistical tables, com- 
piled from the Blue Books annually issued from 
the India Office; and a brief monograph on chin- 
chona cultivation. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sMALL volume will be published next week 
by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., entitled 
Characteristics of Leigh Hunt. We are informed 
that the author, a gentleman resident in the north 
of England, who writes under the nom de plume 
of “ Launcelot Cross,” had the privilege, in his 
youth, of corresponding with the genial essayist 
and poet, and has retained his admiration of him. 
The object of the volume is to present to those 
unacquainted with Hunt’s writings his special cha- 
racteristics ; these the author finds admirably ex- 
emplified in that delightful omnium gatherum of 
fancy, beauty and wisdom — Leigh Hunt’s London 
Journal, 1834-35, which the writer considers a 
typical literary miscellany. It may not be gene- 
rally remembered that Christopher North, who at 
one time was a bitter political antagonist of 
Hunt’s, and allowed that antagonism to blind 
him to the merits of Hunt as a writer, had the 
manliness in later years to make this very grace- 
ful amende, on the appearance of the Journal :— 
“The animosities are mortal, but the humanities. 
live for ever. . . Mr. Hunt’s Journal is not 
only beyond all comparison, but out of all sight, the 
most entertaining and instructive of all the cheap 
periodicals ; and when laid, as it duly is, once a week, 
on my breakfast-table, it lies there—but is not per- 
mitted to lie long—like a spot of sunshine dazzling 
the snow.” 


Mr. James Ducuip Mitne has compiled a 
series of tables (Aberdeen: Brown) to illustrate: 
the curriculum of Aberdeen University, as com- 
pared with the course of studjes at Oxford and 
Cambridge. His object, apparently, is to suggest 
that the preliminary examination proposed by the 
Scottish University Commission should permit 
students to begin their academical career without 
any knowledge of the classics. 


Tue Secretary of State for India has signified 
his approval of a scheme by which selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service may pass their 
period of probation at the University of Aberdeen 
under supervision in the house of one of the 
Professors. 


On Monday next a sale will take place at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s of the “Hayley Papers.” Foremost 
among them we would name thirty-four letters, 
unknown and unedited, from the poet Blake; and 
five remarkable letters from Lady Hamilton, In 
one of these she represents Nelson as saying, “ If 
there were more Emmas there would be more 
Nelsons.” The bulk, however, of the collection is 
of special interest to anyone who might contem- 
plate a new Life of the poet Cowper. There are 
very numerous letters from him, from Hayley, 
and from Lady Hesketh, which the late Mr, 
John Bruce considered of great value. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the Index 
Society on Tuesday last it was announced that an 
Index to Dugdale’s Warwickshire had been under- 
taken by one of the members. It was proposed to 
compile from the official Calendar an Index of such 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen as have 
matriculated at the University of Leyden. Sucha 
list would be of great value as containing the 
names of a large number of our worthies who 
sought an education abroad. A useful companion 
to this would be an Index to the Padua Registers, 
but it is feared that these may not be so available. 
Reprints of the excessively rare list of those who 
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subscribed to the defence of the country against 
the Spanish Armada ; and of the Lists of Justices 
of the Peace printed in 1650 and 1660, were also 
suggested. 


Tue murder of Lord Leitrim, and the re- 
opening of the question of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland, have suggested to Mr. A. M. Sullivan, 
M.P., a new chapter of his work on New Ireland. 
The “new chapter” will appear in the forthcom- 
ing issue of Mayfair. 


Tue first Hibbert Lecture, On the Perception of 
the Infinite, delivered by Prof. Max Miller on 
April 25, and published in the Contemporary 
Review of May, has appeared in German in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, and in Italian in the Nuova 
Antologia. 


Stenor ANGELO DE GuBERNATIS delivered 
three lectures on Manzoni, at the Taylor Institution 
at Oxford, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
last. Though the lectures were delivered in Italian, 
there was a fair audience. Signor De Gubernatis 
is well known in England by his Zoological Mytho- 
logy. He is Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Florence, and ranks among the best writers of 
prose and poetry in Italy. 


WE regret to hear of the death of the Rev. 
Charles Arnold, one of the Masters at Rugby, who 
for many years has been known and loved by all 
Rugbeians. After undergoing a painful operation, 
he went to Italy, having apparently quite re- 
covered his health. He died on the 12th, of fever, 
at Rome. 


Mr. W. B. Scorr has declared his intention of 
some day giving to the British Museum his two 
unique leaves of W. Wager’s Crucell Debtter, to 
accompany their unique fellow-leaf in the Bagford 
Collection there. Mr. Russell Martineau has 
lately identified two leaves in another volume of 
fragments in the Museum, as part of an unknown 
edition of the old play of Hickscomer, intermediate 
in date between the unique copy of Wynkyn de 
Worde’s edition in the British Museum and the 
unique copy of Waley’s edition in the Bodleian, 


Pror. Detivs is lecturing in Bonn on Shak- 
spere’s last play, Henry VIII, part of which 
Mr. Spedding, Mr. Tennyson, and Mr. Browning, 
followed by the Oambridge editors and the 
leading members of the New Shakspere Society, 
give to Fletcher. Prof. Delius intends to 
combat this somewhat formidable host, and, 
though a foreigner, to maintain that the earlier 
English critics who assigned the whole play to 
Shakspere were better judges of style than the 
later ones who recognise Fletcher's hand in it. 


Tue publishing firm of Messrs, Brigola, of 
Milan, is about to bring out, among other works 
of fiction, a romance by Verga, which will be the 
first of a series treating of social subjects. The 
experiment is a novel one in Italy, and will not 
be devoid of interest, especially as Verga is a 
writer of some realistic poems. The same firm is 
also issuing the third edition of Prof. Mante- 
gazza’s Elements of Social Science. 


_ Tue second volume of the Annals of the Build- 
tng of the Duomo, an interesting work for students 
of art criticism, will also be shortly forthcoming. 


THE Socialistic press of Germany boasts no less 
than seventy-five publications, with 135,000 sub- 
scribers: an increase of eighteen in the number of 
the papers since last year. 


Tue libraries of Berlin and Munich have refused 
to buy the original MSS. of Schiller and Goethe’s 
correspondence, which were offered to them for 
4,000 thalers. To save the collection from being 
broken up or bought by foreigners, the publishing 
firm of Cotta in Stuttgart has secured it. 

On ro | 16 an exhibition of books, periodicals, 
music and maps, which are to give a faithful 
picture of modern Bohemian literature, was opened 
at Prague, 





Nicota ZANIcHELLI, of Bologna, is preparing 
a translation by Giuseppe Chiarini of Heine's 
Atta Troll, with a Preface by Carducci, and notes 
by Prof. Kar] Hillebrand. 


Ienazio GaLEatr AND Sons, of Imola, are 
printing two comedies of Plautus, translated by 
Giuseppe Finali, ex-Minister of Agriculture, 
with a Preface in the shape of a letter to Quintinio 
Sella, ex-Minister of Finance; some Rhymes of 
Bernardo Bellincioni, printed for the first time 
from the original MS., and annotated by Pietro 
Sanfani; the history of Caesar Borgia and his 
Times, supplemented by many hitherto un- 
eng documents, by Odoardo Alvisi; the 

eport of the Romagna branch of the Com- 
mission for Italian History—a commission which 
is appointed by each province in Italy to collect 
materials for a general history of the country. 


Tue Aramaic dialect spoken by the Jews of 
Kurdistan and Urmiah has already formed the 
subject of a paper by the Rev. Albert Léwy in 
the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
aeolory. At the meeting of the society held on 
May 7, Mr. Léwy communicated a translation of 
two stories containing traditions current among 
the Jews concerning the object of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Whether, however, they can fairly 
be called “ Folk-lore” will probably be doubted 
by our readers, as two of them merely give ex- 
pression to the fancy of the natives that Europeans 
explore the cuneiform records with magic aid 
from greed of gold, and the third states a legend, 
without any tincture of mythology proper, relating 
to the grave of a local Rabbi called Abraham. The 
philological portion of the essay will undoubtedly 
prove of more scientific value. It treats of the 
position which the Kurdo-Jewish dialect holds 
among other Aramaic dialects, and shows the 
influence of the fortunes of the people in the large 
reinforcement of the vocabulary from Kurdish, 
Persian, Arabic, and Turkish sources. 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for May opens 
with a very careful paper on the animal-worship 
of the Egyptians, by Prof. Tiele, which we should 
like to see published in an English dress in the 
Transactions of the Biblical Archaeological So- 
ciety ; a collection from various sources of emenda- 
tions on the text of the Psalms, by J. Dyserinck ; 
a further paper on Hexateuch-criticism, by Prof. 
Kuenen (referring this time to Deut. xi., 29, 30, 
xxvii., Josh. viii., 30-35); and articles on Nippold’s 
account of the Ultramontane movement in Hol- 
land, on Drummond's Jewish Messiah, by Prof. 
Oort (written in too blunt a style, but, on the 
whole, favourable), and on Wellhausen’s edition 
of Bleek’s Einleitung to the Old Testament. 


BisHop Cotenso has published, through Messrs. 
Longmans, a critical examination of an important 
recent treatise of Wellhausen on the composition of 
the Hexateuch (the Pentateuch and Joshua). Those 
who have not access to the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche 
Theologie, in which Wellhausen’s papers appeared, 
will do well to procure the bishop’s pamphlet, 
which contains, in that cross-examination style to 
which he has accustomed us, a detailed statement 
of his author’s views (so far as the first two papers 
in the Jahrbiicher are concerned), together with 
his own estimate of them. He has been led by 
Wellhausen’s example to separate the parts of 
Exodus, &c., due to the “ Second Elohist” from 
those due to the Jehovist in what he calls the 
“Original Story.” He has also been stimulated 
by an article of Dr. Kuenen’s in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift for September, 1877, to seek for 
some definite results with regard to the super- 
scriptions and subscriptions in Joshua. It is 
noteworthy that the bishop still maintains the 
view that a “ First Elohist ” was the oldest writer 
of the Pentateuch, and had nothing to do with 
the later Levitical legislation; and that his work 
was early supplemented by a “Second Elohist,” 
and, soon afterwards, much more largely by “ the 
Jehovist.” 





WELLHAUSEN’s revised and in some parts re- 
written edition of Bleek’s well-known Introduction 
to the Old Testament (Berlin: Reimer) needs no 
commendation. We only regret that he has not 
more attended to the counsel swaviter in modo. 


Stupeyts of Spanish and Portuguese literature 
will be glad to hear of the approaching comple- 
tion of the catalogue of the Teknor collection in 
the Boston Public Library, compiled by the 
Assistant-Superintendent, Mr. J. L. Whitney. 
In 1871 Mr. Ticknor'’s bequest—3,760 printed 
volumes and many MSS. and pamphlets—was 
added, as a separate collection, to the library. 
Other books have been purchased since with the 
income of a fund of 4,000 dollars bequeathed by 
Mr, Ticknor, and increased to 7,000 dollars from 
the reserved fund of the library, and the collec- 
tion now numbers about five thousand volumes. 
“No single library in Spain” (we quote from a 
Report) “ possesses all the books it contains. The 
only collections of equal value are the great 
Spanish library in the British Museum, and the 
private collection of Lord Holland.” The cata- 
logue, upon which Mr. Whitney has been engaged 
for six years, will contain full entries of works 
under the authors’ names, with bibliographical 
notes—many from Mr, Ticknor’s MSS.—and cross 
references under subjects and titles. Transactions 
of societies and periodical publications have been 
analysed and indexed, and to each of the more 
important titles the compiler has subjoined full 
and admirable notes concerning the writer and his 
subject, with references to illustrative works in 
other languages. It is hoped that the volume, a 
handsome quarto of 400 pages, will be ready this 
year. We may add that in the year 1876-77 
1,140,572 volumes were issued to readers in the 
Boston Public Library, which is open from nine 
to nine to any person over fourteen years old, and 
that the arrangement, the catalogues, and the 
courtesy and promptness of the officers leave 
nothing to be desired. 


In the Revue Historique for May M. Mercier 
discusses the historical importance of the Battle 
of Poitiers (732), and points out the exaggeration 
of the statement that it saved Christendom from 
Islam; he traces the causes of the cessation of 
Mohammedan invasion to the disturbances in 
Africa itself, which cut off the flow of invaders, 
the perpetual supply of fresh soldiers, which was 
the secret of the Arab successes. M. Léger trans- 
lates some letters of Charles de Zerotin, a Bo- 
hemian who was in the camp of Henri IV. during 
the siege of Rouen in 1592, and who gives an 
account of the progress of the operations, M. 
Destrem has collected from various archives a 
number of documents bearing upon the banish- 
ments for political offences decreed by the Con- 
sular Government by the Act of 19 Brumaire. 
M. Duruy publishes, from MSS. discovered by 
him in Rome, the Bull of Pope Paul IV. against 
the Colonna family, which does not exist in any 
of the published collections of Papal Bulls. 


Tue Rivista Europea has the beginning of an 
exhaustive study, by Signor Beltrami, on Camillo 
Porzio and his history of the conspiracy of the 
Neapolitan barons against Ferdinand I. The be- 
ginning of an article on the life of Edgar Poe is 
another token of the great interest which that 
writer has inspired among the Latin nations, 


Tue annual assembly of the Allgemeine 
Schweizerische geschichtsforschende Gesellschaft 
will be held this year on August 5 and 6, at Stans 
in Unterwalden, Two volumes will then be ready 
for distribution, the Jahrbuch for 1878, and the 
second volume of the Quellen zur Schweizerge- 
schichte. The society’s Jahrbuch will contain, 
among other matter, an essay by Prof. A. Stern of 
Bern on the relations of the Protestant Cantons of 
Switzerland to Charles I. of England, Archbishop 
Laud, and other English statesmen and divines 
of the middle ef the seventeenth century. M. G. 
Monod of Paris contributes ® paper on the home 
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_ and the work of Fredegar Scolasticus. A young 
German scholar, a pupil of Diimmler, writes on 
the Alpine Passes in the Middle Ages. The new 
volume of the Quellen will contain the reports 
from Switzerland to the Republic of Venice by 
the Venetian ambassador Giovanni Battista 
Padavius. A short biography of the author, 
prepared by the editor of the documents, Victor 
Cérésole, consul in Venice, will serve as introduc- 
tion, The whole volume is already in print. The 
third volume of the Quellen will contain the 
documents and cartularies of the monasteries of 
All Saints at Schaffhausen, Rheinau, and Muri. 


Kart Lzonnarp Miter, the venerable 
student of the history and antiquities of the 
Canton of Uri, has just issued at Altdorf a new 
work upon Wilhelm Tell. It is entitled Der 
Landsgemeindebeschluss vom Jahr 1387: Eine Ur- 
kunde fiir Wilhelm Tell’s Existenz. The docu- 
ment cited by Miiller has already notably given 
occasion to comprehensive researches and enquiries 
on the part of several Swiss historical scholars, 
especially of Prof. E. Kopp, Prof. A. Liitolf, and 
F. Hisely, all of whom combat its authenticity, 
and violently shatter the entire tradition of Tell 
and the liberation of the jthree Forest Cantons. 
The new advocate of Tell is fully aware that he 
is undertaking no light task when he endeavours 
to confute such weighty authorities; but the 
arguments brought forward by him, although not 
convincing, cannot be denied the possession of a 
scientific and historical foundation, and the essay 
certainly deserves to be read. 


We hear of a forthcoming commentary on 
Spenser's Faerie Queene which claims to catch, 
for the first time, the clue to the political meaning 
of the poem, and to show its rebuke, as well as 
its praise, of Queen Elizabeth, 


WE have much pleasure in recording the election 
of the Rev. W. W. Skeat to the recently-founded 
Professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


THE latest part of the Journal of the Geographi- 
cal Society of Berlin (No. 74) brings a most im- 
portant contribution to physical geography and 
meteorology in the form of a large-scale rainfall 
map of Europe, by Dr. Otto Kriimmel. Though 
the rainfalls of special parts have been studied and 
mapped out at various times since Heinrich 
Berghaus first sketched out the main features of 
the distribution of rain in Europe in his physical 
atlas, no one has, till now, attempted to combine 
more recent data into one large map of this divi- 
sion of the earth. Dr, Kriimmel, having marked 
out the lines of equal annual amount of fall for in- 
tervals of centimétres, has tinted the spaces be- 
tween these in shades of increasing depth of colour 
for the greater amounts, and has succeeded in 
giving a most distinct representation, The zones 
of maximum seasonal fall in winter, spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, are also marked out on the 
chart. The same number contains a study of 
the changes of level and outline which are 
in progress in the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
by Dr. Theobald Fischer. The corresponding 
parts of the Proceedings of this society contain 
a description of the various projects for canals 
through the central American isthmus, and their 
relative merits, by M. W. Erman, and an inter- 
esting account of an ascent of the volcano of 
Cotopaxi from Quito by Freiherr M. v. Thiel- 
mann in January of this year. The ascent, which 
was accomplished in 6 hours 15 minutes, proved 
to be much easier than was anticipated. 


In June 1876, Mr. L. H. Mitchell, a mining 
engineer attached to the Egyptian staff, was sent 
to Massowa to study the geology of the country 
between the Red Sea and the Abyssinian plateau. 
He accomplished an exhaustive reconnaissance of 
the line between Massowa and Gura, and next 
year set out to explore the country about the hot- 





springs of Ailet and between the sea and Sanhilt, 
when he was captured by the Abyssinians, and 
carried off prisoner to Adowa. An interesting 
Report of his proceedings and adventures in 
Abyssinia, accompanied by a valuable map of his 
routes, has just been issued from the printing- 
office of the General Staff at Cairo. 


M. Pavt Sotertter, who is known through 
his journeys on the Algerian Sahara, left Bordeaux 
on March 20 for St. Louis on the Senegal, intend- 
ing to undertake a great journey thence to Tim- 
buktu, and from that to In-Salah and Algiers. 
The projected journey will occupy about two years, 
and is planned to further the opening of the 
markets of the Sudan to Algerian trade, and to 
draw the caravan traffic, which now passes by way 
of Marocco and Tripoli, to the French colony. M. 
Soleillet intends to make a preliminary tour from 
Bathurst to Pisania, Bondu, and Medina, and 
thence back by the Senegal river. 


M. Bryet-Henscu of Geneva, at the request of 
the Swiss Alpine Club, has drawn up an Itinera- 
rium of the Bernina district, which has been 
selected by the club as its specific field for excur- 
sions during the coming summer. The author 
has worked out a truly valuable topography of the 
Upper Engadine, an Alpine region through which 
he has travelled every year without intermission 
for the last twenty-two years, and which (as he 
says) has always exercised and still exercises an 
irresistible fascination over him. 


News has been received by the last mail from 
Zanzibar that, as soon as intelligence of the 
murders of Lieut. Shergold Smith and Mr. 
O'Neill reached the Rev. C. T. Wilson at King 
Mtesa’s, he at once retired to Unyamwesi, the 
ruler of which is well disposed to foreigners, 
instead of remaining in Uganda, as the Church 
Missionary Society expected. 


In addition to Prof. Bryce’s address on Armenia 
and Mount Ararat, and Capt. F. J. Evans’s “ Lec- 
ture on the Magnetism of the Earth,” the new 
number of the Royal Geographical Society’s Pro- 
ceedings contains several papers of more than 
usual interest. Among the “ Additional Notices” 
we find a letter from Capt. the Hon. G. Napier, 
furnishing barometricand hypsometric observations 
to fix the height of Mount Demavend, a subject 
on which there appears to be much diversity of 
opinion, Next we come to Mr. A. Goldie’s account 
ot his journey in the interior of New Guinea from 
Port Moresby. This is followed by Mr. St. Vin- 
cent Erskine’s remarks on the line of inland tele- 
graph suggested in the African Exploration Com- 
mittee’s Circular, a paper which has béen com- 
municated to the society by Sir Bartle Frere. 
Mr. Erskine’s observations will merit considera- 
tion, as he is an experienced African traveller, and 
well known for his discovery of the mouths of the 
Limpopo and his travels in Gaza Land. The 
most important contribution, however, from a 
geographical point of view, is Col. Mason-Bey’s 
report of a reconnaissance of Lake Albert, under- 
taken by order of Col. Gordon. From a note ap- 
pended to this paper, it appears that Sir Samuel 
Baker calls in question the accuracy of Ool. 
Mason’s determination of the latitude of the SW. 
and SE. corners of the lake; and he maintains 
that the southern end of the lake lies much further 
south than 1° 11’ and 1° 22’ N. lat. As Col. 
Mason is a man of high scientific attainments, 
it will be interesting to see what he has to say 
by way of rejoinder. 


WE hear that Captain Burton is so satisfied of 
the wealth still existing in the mines which he 
recently inspected in Midian that he intends to 
recommend the Khedive to allow him to form a 
company in England for the purpose of working 
them. Among the riches of the region which 
Captain Burton has examined, may be mentioned 
gold, turquoise, and pearl oysters, 


_ Tue Government printer at Calcutta has just 
issued the General Report of the operations of the 





Marine Survey of India for the year 1876-7, pre- 
for submission to the Government of India by 
ommander A. Dundas Taylor, late I.N., the super- 
intendentoftheSurvey. The Reportis accompanied 
by an Index Map,showing the surveys completed, 
together with sheets published or in course of 
ublication, and among the appendices will be 
ound valuable notes by Dr. Armstrong on some 
birds collected in the eastern or Rangoon district 
of the Irrawaddy Delta. 








THE GREAT GLOBE IN THE LYONS LIBRARY, 


CoNSIDERABLE attention has been lately attracted 
to the large globe which has been in the posses- 
sion of the town library of Lyons since 1701. 
It had become known that it furnished in- 
formation ing in the main with the 
discoveries of modern explorers, and the Geo- 
graphical Society of Lyons in consequence recently 
appointed a special commission to enquire into the 
origin of the globe, the scientific documents on 
which it is based, and other cognate matters. 
They have just issued a preliminary Report of the 
results of their investigations, of which the fol- 
lowing are the leading features:—The glohe, it 
appears, was constructed in 1701 by Henri 
Marchand (known as Pére Grégoire), a celebrated 
mechanician of Lyons, with the assistance of 
the Venetian Contadini, a pupil of Nolin, and 
belongs to the Flemish cartographical system. 
Speaking generally, it reproduces the data of the 
maps of Huterius (1546), Frisius (1540), Ortelius 
(1570), Mercator (1613), and Hondius (1631), as 
shown in the best editions of Bloeu and Janson, 
but it corrects the greater part of the geographical 
projections, fixes positions previously uncertain, 
and furnishes, in addition, a considerable amount 
of information, much of which was important and 
unknown to the earlier geographers. The globe, 
in fact, embodies all the best information of the 
geographical school of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth ceaturies ; it is, moreover, a solemn protest 
against the privileged heresies of the famous 
Guillaume Delisle, the geographer of Louis XIV., 
who, however, eventually succeeded in imposing 
upon posterity his own maps, in which chimerical 
hypotheses and blanks took the place of the 
precise information furnished by the cartographers 
of the previous century. These considerations, in 
addition to the great rarity in these days of the 
maps to which Marchand was indebted for his 
information, have induced the Commission to 
cause the surface of his globe to be reproduced in 
a series of maps. 

In investigating the details of the globe, the 
Commission naturally take Africa first. In the 
midst of incoherences and strange errors, due to 
the preconceived opinions of the school, it is easy, 
they say, to distinguish the great geographical 
lines to be the same as our actual knowledge now 
teaches us that they are, and this is especially the 
case in three particulars—viz. the equatorial reser- 
voirs of the Nile, the Congo having the same 
direction as Stanley assigns to its course, and the 
Zambesi running according to Livingstone’s show- 
ing. After very careful research, the Commission 
think that the Flemish engravers, and Marchand 
later on, probably derived their data from the 
following sources among others:—The Descrip- 
tion du Congo, by Pigafetta (1592); the His- 
tortale Description de VEthiome of Dom Fran- 
cisco Alvarez (1558); the Afrique of Léon 
lAfricain (1556); and ancient maps—of these 
they enumerate twelve—which appear to have 
had some influence at the period in question. 

In the complete account of their investigations 
which will be issued hereafter, the Commission 
propose to state to what extent the various docu- 
ments they allude to have contributed to the com- 
position of the Flemish maps, They will also 
furnish an essay on the travels (whether known or 
0 poy which from the tenth century con- 
tributed to the progress of the African geography 


of the Middle Ages apd the Renaissance. 
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Among the unpublished works which will be con- 
sulted. we may mention the following :—L’ Expé- 
dition de hutt dominicains de Montpellier aux 
Sourcer du Nil (1317-1350); L’Expédition du 
Catalan Ferrer, en 1346; L’Exploration du Hol- 
landais Jean de Herder, dans le pays Akkas; El 
Derrotero desde Iisbéa al Cabo de Bueno Esperanza 

India Oriental; La Description du Congo, par 
Seartinus Abarca de Boléa et Castro (1601); Le 
Livre Universel des Navigations du monde (1590 ?); 
and Le Voyage du Belge Pierre Fardé, d’ Alger au 
Congo (1686). 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue account of the income and expenditure of 
the British Museum for the financial year ended 
March 31, 1878, has just been issued. It is ac- 
companied, as in previous years, by a return of the 
numbers of visitors, a statement of the progress 
made in the arrangement of collections, and an 
account of the different objects added during the 
ear. 

. The number of visitors has greatly increased of 
late years. In 1872 the persons admitted to all 
collections numbered 548,494; last year they 
numbered 699,511. The number of readers has 
increased during the same period from 105,006 to 
113,594. The Gold Ornament Room seems to 
have gained most in popularity; in 1872 it had 
but 5,925, in 1877 there were 21,054 visitors, 

The most important acquisition to the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books has been a copy of the great 
Chinese Encyclopaedia known as K’in Ting Ku 
Kin T’u Shu Tsih Ch’eng, of which a full account 
was given in the Acapemy of February 9. 

To the series of specimens of early typography 
great additions have been made—upwards of 100 
works printed in the fifteenth century, and many 
rare books of the sixteenth century having been 
acquired. These include a magnificent Missal for 
the use of the Diocese of Tréves, printed on 
vellum, probably about the year 1480, the musical 
notes being inserted by hand on red printed staves; 
a rare edition, printed at Burgos in 1488, of the 
code of Spanish law compiled by A. Diaz de 
Montalvo, at the instance of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and afterwards known as the “ Ordenangas 
Reales ;” a copy of the Mentz Missal, printed by 
Schoeffer in 1483; a rare work, printed at Bar- 
celona, entitled Comentaria Jacobi de Marquilles 
super usaticts Barchin. Barchinone 1505; a very 
handsome service book, Graduale secundum 
morem S, Romane Ecclesie (Venetiis: Lucantonio 
di Giunta, 1515), distinguished by fine woodcut 
initial letters (only four copies of the book are 
known) ; two editions of the rare Catechism of 
Edward VI., composed by Bishop Poynet; and a 
copy of Cary’s Dante, with critical MS. notes by 
Coleridge, formerly belonging to Mr, Gilman, of 
Highgate. Another noteworthy volume is The 
orders, lawes and ancient customes of Swanns, 
caused to be printed by John Witherings, Esqutre, 
Master and Governour of the Royall Game of 
Swans and Signets, throughout England (London, 
1632)—a very rare and curious tract on swans 
and swan marks, which purports to be “taken 
forth of a booke which the Lord of Buckhurst 
delivered to Edward Clerke, of Lincoln's Inne, 
Esquire, to peruse, An. Eliz. 26; on the backside 
of which booke it was thus intituled: Taken out 
of an ancient booke remaining with Master 

bden, sometimes Master of the Swannes.” 
It contains engravings of the marks of the king 
and queen and various owners, and it formerly 
belonged to Roger Pepys, Master of the Swans on 
the River Cam, whose autograph it bears. 

Of historical interest is a collection of German 
and Dutch tracts and newsletters, partly original 
and partly translations, relating principally to the 
affairs of England in her relations with the Con- 
tinent, between 1528 and 1679. 

The Music Collection has gained some valuable 
additions from the library of the late M. de 
Coussemaker, some of them unknown to biblio- 





a. Among them may be named a fine 
collection of Motetts, by Orlando di Lasso, original 
edition; the first edition of P. Aron’s Toscanello 
tn Musica; the very rare 1512 edition of the 
Practica Musica of F. Gaforns; two editions of 
Les Rossignols Spirituels, by Peter Philips, &c., &e. 
Also a unique collection of the early editions 
of Playford’s well-known Dancing Master, a 
work of great interest, in that it contains many 
of the tunes, chiefly traditional, of our early 
English ballads. 

Mr. R. H. Major, of the Map Department, in- 
cludes the following among his most interesting 
acquisitions of the year:—A Portolano, drawn on 
vellum, by Grazioso Benincasa, of Ancona, in the 
year 1470. A fine copy of Cl. Ptolomei Geo- 
graphia (Strassburg, 1513, fol.) which, though 
bearing the names of Jacob Aeszler and Georg 
Uebelin, was really the result of the literary 
labours of Mathias Ringmann (Philesius) and 
Martin Waldseemiiller (Hylacomylus), the origi- 
nators of the name of America at St. Dié in 
Lorraine in 1506. It contains the earliest known 
map of the province of Lorraine; and this map, 
with the coats of arms surrounding it, is the 
earliest example known either of cartographical 
or heraldic printing in colours from wood-blocks. 
We may also mention a photograph fac-simile of 
a superb Mappemonde, executed by Pierre Des- 
celiers at Arques, near Dieppe, in the year 1546, 
now in the possession of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres—one of the few French MS. maps which 
show the discovery of Australia in the first half 
of the sixteenth century ; and a photograph fac- 
simile of a large MS. map on vilhen, by Giorgio 
Sideri, surnamed Callapoda the Cretan, of the 
date of 1550, from the Museo Correr in Venice. 
It is in Italian, Spanish, and Greek. 

The chief acquisitions for the Manuscript De- 
partment of the Museum have already been noted 
in these columns; it will be enough, therefore, to 
observe that the number of special visitors to this 


Department rose from 1,662 in the year 1876, to, 


2,041 in 1877, and that the total number of new 
manuscripts acquired by gift or purchase was 
thus distributed—to the General Collection, 278 
volumes; to the Egerton, 24 volumes; and 209 
Rolls and Charters. 

To the Oriental manuscripts 174 additions have 
been made, chiefly Arabic, Hebrew, and Persian. 
Two collections of great value are included in 
them—one of Sir Henry Rawlinson, formed by 
him in Persia and Mesopotamia, betwen the years 
1836 and 1854, consisting of 104 volumes; the 
other of M. W. Shapira, of Jerusalem, consisting 
of forty Hebrew Manuscripts, chiefly from South 
Arabia, ranging in date between the eleventh and 
seventeenth centuries. Fifteen of these are Pen- 
tateuch Rolls, written on red leather, and 
measuring from 100 to 200 feet in length with a 
width of about two feet. The remaining twenty- 
five are book-manuscripts, twelve of which are 
written on vellum and thirteen on paper; they 
contain portions of the Hebrew Canon, with the 
larger or lesser Massora in the margins, and with 
Chaldee Targums and Arabic versions alternating 
with the paragraphs of the original. 

To the Department of Coins and Medals Mr. 
Reginald S. Poole reports the following additions, 
among others: a tetradrachm, bearing Samian 
types, struck by Sumian exiles at Rhegium, early 
in the fifth century B.c.; and early electrum 
coin of Parium, type Gorgon-head; two rare 
tetradrachms of Cappadocia, struck by Ariarathes, 
son of Mithridates the Great; a rare medallion of 
Severus Alexander and Julia Mamaea, having for 
the reverse type the Emperor accompanied by 
Zeus, and crowned by Victory, holding the circle 
of the seasons. In the Oriental Series are :—A 
unique gold coin of the “expected Imam,” El- 
Muntadhir, struck by the Wezeer El-Afdal, and 
bearing his name; two gold coins of Aboo Bekr, 
founder of the dynasty of the Murabiteen; two 
gold coins of the rare camp-mintages of Akbar, 

oghul Sultan of Dehli; a rare silver medal of 





Suleyman I., Shih of Persia, and five copper 
coins of the small dynasty of Danishment ; an in- 
teresting series of medals struck by Ahmad III., 
Seleem III., Mahmood II., and ’Abd-el-Mejeed, 
Sultans of Turkey ; and a medal of Shaheen Giray, 
last Khan of the Crimea. ‘ 

Beside the above must be named the splendid 
donation from the Governors of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which includes, in the Roman series, the 
following rarities :— 

“An extremely fine aureus of Julia Domna, with 
seated figure of Vesta; also rare aurei of Volusian, 
with the Emperor sacrificing ; of Tetricus and Carinus, 


-both with figure of Pax, and a solidus of Fausta, with 


the Empress holding two children. y 

“A gold aureus of Domitian II. (Achilleus), the 
Usurper, who revolted against Diocletian and Max- 
imian, and reigned at Alexandria from a.p. 288 ?-297. 
This is the only known gold coin of this Emperor ; 
previously to its discovery, only copper coins of his 
reign had been found. 

“A denarius of the Pomponia gens, with the Museo 
Erato ; a series of the coins of Galba, struck in Spain ; 
a denarius of the Empress Matilda, with figure of 
Pietas, and eight coins of Pescennius Niger, all struck 
at Antioch, and of great rarity.” 

Of wider interest in the same collection is per- 
haps the series of English medals, which includes 
a silver medal of Philip and Mary, by Trezzo; a 
gold medal of James I., by Passe; a beautiful 
medal of the Earl of Pembroke, y Stephen of 
Holland (silver) ; a fine and rare medal of Marti 
van Tromp (silver) ; a medallic portrait by Warin, 
of Thomas Cary, gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Charles I. (silver); a medal of Baron Reede de 
Renswoude, Dutch ambassador extraordinary at 
the Court of Charles I. (silver); a beautiful gold 
medal of Charles, Elector Palatine, nephew to 
Charles I.; the Scottish coronation medal of 
Charles II., in very fine condition (silver) ; a fine 
medal of Charles II., by Rawlins (silver); three 
medals commemorating the murder of Sir E. God~- 
frey (two silver, and one copper gilt); a silver 
medal commemorating the pacification of Amster- 
dam in 1690; two silver medals commemorating 
the battle of the Boyne; a silver medal com- 
memorating the battle of Neerhespen; a very 
rare silyer medal commemorating William III.’s 
passage to Holland in 1694; two silver medals 
commemorating the Peace of Ryswick, one struck 
at Gouda, the other very rare, type, Europa and 
Bull; German medal on death of William III. ; 
some interesting medals struck for the adherents 
of the Pretenders; two of the Elder Pretender 
and Princess Louisa (copper ~ and silver) ; one 
of the Elder Pretender, with bust of Queen Anne; 
the oak medal of Prince Charles, and the medal of 
Prince Charles and the Cardinal York, &c. 

Notices of the additions made to other depart- 
ments must be deferred till another occasion. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tue North American Review contains an essay by 
Mr. Emerson which, like all that is now written 
by that veteran of letters, is rather sermon thaw 
essay. Its title is “ The Sovereignty of Ethics ;” 
and its purport, that no change in man’s view of 
his cwn origin and history can weaken the moral 
tie, or, conversely, make the moral sentiment 
insufficient for his needs, The style of the paper 
is what the style of all Mr. Emerson’s later 
writings has been, oracular, not argumentative. 
A string of sententiae takes the place of a chain 
of reasoning, sententiae sometimes brilliant, some- 
times paradoxical, but only pleasing to those who 
are attracted by that strange compound, a sort of 
Swedenborgian Larochefoucault. Here are some 
of the better sayings :— 

“ We attach ourselves violently to our teachers and 
historical personalities, and think the foundatior 
shaken if any fault is shown in their record. But 
how is truth hurt by their falling from it? The law 
of gravity is not hurt by every accident, though our 
leg be broken. No more is the law of justice by our 
departure from it.” 
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“The word miracle, as it is used, only indicates 
the ignorance of the devotee, staring with wonder to see 
water turned into wine, and heedless of the stupen- 
dous fact of his own personality.” 

“ Montaigne kills off bigots, as cowage kills worms ; 
but there is a higher muse there sitting where he 
durst not soar, of eye so keen that it can report of a 
realm in which all the wit and learning of the French- 
men is no more than the cunning of a fox.” 

‘‘Shall I make the mistake of baptising the daylight, 
and time, and space, by the name of John and Joshua, 
in whose tent I chance to behold daylight, and space, 
and time? What anthropomorphists we are in this, 
that we cannot let moral distinctions be, but must 
mould them into a human shape! ‘ Mere morality ’» 
means—not put into a personal master of morals.” 

‘“« Luther would cut his hand off sooner than write 
theses against the Pope if he suspected that he was 
bringing on with all his might the pale negations of 
Boston Unitarianism.” 


In effect, the article tells us little that Mr. Emer- 
son has not told before, or that might not be 
gathered from the writings of any preacher of “ an 
Eternal and Immutable Morality ;” but it says 
what it has to say in a manner not without signs 
of that genius which all must admit that Mr. 
Emerson possesses. But in his writings, as in 
those of his follower Lowell, the man himself is 
always too prominent; the very turn of the 
phrases has an air of effort, and even, if it is re- 
spectful to say so, of working for effect. There is 
in Emerson a sort of struggle between sympathy 
and self-consciousness that is distressing to the 
impartial reader, who comes to him ready to ad- 
mire. The gospel preached is the gospel of sym- 
pathy, but the manner is the manner of one who 
cannot for a moment lose himself in his doctrine. 
The remaining articles in this Review mainly 
touch questions of immediate American interest, 
such as the very thorough paper on “ Chinese Immi- 
gration.” Mr, Edison, the inventor of the phono- 
graph, writesin a tone of proper enthusiasm about 
the future of his instrument, which is to absorb all 
the functions of the photograph and the telegraph, 
and transform them into something transcending our 
wildest dreams. We are to have “books of 
40,000 words upon a single metal plate ten inches 
square ;” songs ‘reproduced with marvellous 
accuracy and power ;” “a doll which may speak, 
sing, laugh, or cry, may be safely promised our 
children for the Christmas holidays ensuing ;” 
and “ it will henceforth be possible to preserve for 
future generations the voices as well as the words 
of our Washingtons, our Lincolns, our Gladstones, 
&c., and to have them give us ‘their greatest 
effort’ in every town and hamlet in the country, 
upon our holidays.” 


In the Adlantic Monthly a paper called “May 
Days,” consisting of extracts from a spring journal 
by Henry Thoreau, gives us a welcome glimpse 
into the qualities of a writer and observer who 
has been for some time in America the object of 
a special cult, but who is very little known in 
England. Thoreau appears in these extracts as a 
faithful, and generally speaking a poetical, observer 
of nature, as an ornithologist and naturalist 
-crossed with a Hawthorne-like vein of reverie. His 
knowledge of the Concord landscape, of its river, 
its fields, its birds and beasts, appears to have 
been marvellously minute, and to some extent he 
possessed Hawthorne’s power of photographing 
not only things, but impressions of things: of 
bringing before his reader, for instance, not only 
the minute sounds and sights which greet an 
evening wanderer on the hills—the “ faint multi- 
tudinous sound” of the frogs, the first “ whip- 
poor-will,” the spearers’ lights on the river—but 
the whole weird aspect of the “ vast wild earth ” 
of the twilight. In this gift he approached Haw- 
thorne ; but these extracts, taken as a whole, are 
a decisive proof of how far he stands behind his mas- 
ter. Thoreau’s touch is uncertain ; his taste far from 
unerring. The careless freedom of Hawthorne’s 
journal-style at its best, a freedom observable in 
his treatment of trivial and great things alike, 
Thoreau is able to rival only so long as he deals 





with things small and tangible and perfectly fami- 
liar to him; with creatures and their habits, with 
the changing colour of trees, with the strange sug- 
gestive scents of the woods and hills. As soon as 
he takes the forward step into the world of human 
analogy and sentiment, which Hawthorne was 
perpetually taking, he seems to us to drop at once 
to the rank of an imitator, now of Emerson, now 
of Hawthorne, and sometimes of a singularly un- 
successful imitator. The fatuity of some of the 
quasi-philosophical utterances of these extracts is 
depressing, and shows a’ sublime belief in the 
writer's own inspiration, which may perhaps ac- 
count for the animus which marks the notice of 
arecent memoir of him in the North American 
Keview. It is rightly felt by many that Thoreau 
was not a great enough man to despise his kind. 
There are other articles in the magazine worth 
reading—for instance, Mr. Henry James’s paper 
on “ Recent Florence,’ which is slight enough, 
but sometimes pretty, and sometimes amusing, 
and marked, moreover, by some rather happy criti- 
cism of the general tone and standpoint of Mr. 
Ruskin’s famous little books. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SHELLEY REMINISCENCES, 
King’s College : May 11, 1878. 

With the permission of my friend Prof. Craig, 
University College, Wales, I give the following 
extract from a letter lately received from him :— 
“T walked the other day to Rhayader. You re- 
member, no doubt, that Shelley went there on a visit 
to his cousin T. Grove in 1811 and that it was from 
there that he went up to London, urged by the press- 
ing letters from poor Harriet Westbrook. . . . I saw 
the house; it is about five miles from Rhayader. .. . 
I did not succeed in finding the exact house in which 
Shelley lived when after his marriage with Harriet 
he came to live there for the second time. As you 
remember, this was shortly after his return from Ire- 
land (from his second visit) and just before he went 
to Lymouth, Devon. It was at Nant Gwillt he lived, 


going there after, Shelley-like, traversing the whole of 
North and part of South Wales for a house; I think 
about the end of April, 1812. AllI can say is that he 
chose well, for a more delightful valley than this 





—_—_—_—_—__ 
Cwm Elan I never saw. . . . I went to Nant Gwillt 
House, and was referred to a certain old gardener of 
eighty-five. He did not know much [about 
the object of my enquiries] ; but I had a most inter- 
esting conversation with his wife, an old voman of 
seventy-eight orso. She said that she had never heard 
of anybody of the name of Shelley; but that sho 
knew the Groves, both the old gentlemar and the 
young one. I take it that the young one was Shelley's 
friend. She carried the post-bag to the house when 
a little girl. I did not expect to get any information 
from her; but, as I was waiting for her husband, I 
asked her about the Groves. She said they had often 
visitors. I asked did she remember any of the young 
gentleman’s visitors. She did not at first; but, at 
last recollecting herself, said, ‘Oh! there was a very 
strange gentleman used to come here, he who put the 
5/1. note on the boat. This made me prick up my 
ears, remembering Hogg’s tale about the 5/. note 
Shelley set a-sailing on the Serpentine; and I asked 
her what she meant. It came out that this visitor, 
who must surely have been Shelley, used to doa great 
many strange things. He used to go about with a 
very long pole to keep out of the rocks and from the 
bank his little wooden boat, ‘ about so long ’—#.e. about 
a foot; and that she herself saw him put a 5/. note 
on it to sail it [which got lost], but it was brought to 
him afterwards by a man. I showed her a likeness 
of Shelley, a bad one, in that little Dugdale’s 2-vol. 
Shelley. She said it was something like him, and that 
he always used to keep his neck bare and his shirt open 
(just as he is always painted), but not so open as in 
the picture. Shethen remembered that he afterwards 
was there with his wife, and ladies, I think she said 
[Eliza Westbrook was with them], and that his wife 
was very pretty. She could. not exactly remember 
where they lived, but spoke of two houses, one of 
which it must have been (there are very few houses 
there), but she told me that she would find out more 
from her brother and anotherold man. . . . 
will go again and find out the cottage which Shelley 
described as all covered with roses, I think, and in 
which he would have stayed longer if the farmer who 
owned it would have allowed him.” 

I feel sure your readers will think that this pic- 

ture of the young poet with his “ very long pole” 
and his boat and its costly paper-sail is not one to 
be lost. “ Ipse ratem conto subigit, velisque minis- 
trat” with a 5/. note. In one of his letters he 
writes thus of the neighbourhood in which he pre- 
sented this strange figure :— 
‘‘We are now embosomed in the solitude of moun- 
tains, woods, and rivers, silent, solitary, and old, far 
away from any town, six miles from Rhayader, which 
is nearest. A ghost haunts this house, which has 
frequently been seen by the servants. We have 
several witches in our neighbourhood, and are quite 
stocked with fairies and hobgoblins of every descrip- 
tion.” 


In another, to Godwin, he speaks of “ this 
scenery—mountains and rocks seeming to form 
barrier round this quiet valley, which the tumult 
of the world may never overleap.” 

Joun W. Hatzs. 








THE BODLEIAN MS, OF CATULLUS. 
Oxford : May 8, 1878. 

In an article on Catullus, by Mr. Henry Nettle- 
ship, in the Fortnightly Review of this month, the 
following statement occurs :— 
“Our existing text of Catullus depends on a single 
copy, which, after having been lost for more than 
three hundred years, reappeared at Verona in the 
fourteenth century, and was afterwards again lost to 
the world. Until Dr. Baehrens undertook his re- 
cension of the text only one copy of this manuscript, 
preserved formerly at St. Germains, but now at Paris, 
was known to be in existence. Dr. Baehrens has 
been fortunate enough to discover, in the manuscript 
Catullus of the Bodleian Library at Oxford, a sister 
copy to that of St. Germains, dependent likewise on 
the lost Verona manuscript.” 
It might be supposed from this that Dr. Baehrens 
was the discoverer and first editor of the valuable 
Oxford MS. of Catullus (Canonici 30). A friend 
to whom I submitted the paragraph did actually 
make this inference. Now, my edition of Catullus 
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published in 1867, in which a complete collation 
of this MS. was given to the world for the first 
time, and in which I state (Prolegom., p, xxv.) that 
it was believed by Mr. Coxe to be written at the 
end of the fourteenth century, and (p. xxxvi.) that 
it was, in my own judgment, either the most 
ancient of our extant MSS. or only inferior to 
the Germanensis, preceded the Analecta Catul- 
liana of Dr. Baehrens (1874), and his subsequent 
edition containing a re-collation of G and O 
1876), by a period of not less than seven years. 
C fact it was published while Baehrens was a 
youth at school; and my first acquaintance with 
the MS. (about 1860) must have been made when 
Baehrens was stilla child. It was not difficult 
with my statement before him, as well as the 
large apparatus of other MSS. collated in my 
edition—to say nothing of the peculiar typo- 
graphy by which the coincidences of the two 
fourteenth-century MSS. were often brought 
prominently before the reader by being marked in 
red ink—to arrive at the conclusion which Dr. 
Baehrens put forth in his Analecta, Whether 
that conclusion is the right one I have discussed 
in another place. But, if Mr. Nettleship means 
to assert that the two MSS. G O (the St. Germains 
and the Oxford) are both direct copies of the lost 
original rediscovered early in the fourteenth 
century, I say with confidence that the assertion 
is not proved and is on many grounds im- 
probable. This does not impair their value as the 
earliest extant drafts of that original ; but it does 
greatly affect the importance of Dr. Baehrens’ so- 
called discovery. It is of some consequence in a 
country where scholars are little ready either to 
examine the MS. treasures within their reach or 
collate them or publish them, that the exceptional 
few who do should not lose the credit of their 
undertaking. The Canonici MS. from its antiquity 
and integrity has changed the position of Catullian 
criticism. I had always held it one of my chief 
claims to consideration as a scholar that I was 
the first to bring it before the world. Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s statement is pretty certain to make most of 
those who read it katie that this glory is not 
mine but Baehrens’. Rosinson ELxis. 





Oxford : May 11, 1878. 


Mr. Robinson Ellis has complained of the words 
in which, in a recent article in the Fortnightly 
Review, I spoke of the services rendered by 
Baehrens to the criticism of Catullus. The sen- 
tences in question are quoted in full in Mr, Ellis’s 
letter to the Acapemy, and he adds this com- 
ment: “It might be supposed from this that 
Dr. Baehrens was the discoverer and first editor 
of the valuable Oxford MS. of Catullus (Canonici 
30). A friend to whom I submitted the para- 
graph did actually make this inference.” 

In a private letter to Mr. Ellis I have distinctly 
disclaimed the interpretation which he says might 
be put upon my words, Here I will only say that 
Iam much surprised that either he or anyone else 
has thought it possible. The natural sense of my 
last sentence is this: “Dr. Baehrens has been 
fortunate enough to discover that the Oxford MS. 
of Catullus, with the name of which scholars are 
familiar, is a sister copy,” &c. I do not know 
what appeal lies against the claim Zyo sum 
cwis Britannus et super grammaticam ; but were 
I to say, “Until recently Smith was supposed 
to have only one cousin, but Brown has been 
fortunate enough to discover in Jones another 
cousin of Smith,” neither Mr. Ellis, nor his 
friend, nor any educated Englishman, would 
suppose that I intended to attribute to Brown the 
glory of having discovered Jones. I assumed the 
existence of the Oxford MS. as a known fact, and 

id not mention Mr. Ellis’s collation of it made 
eleven years ago, because I was speaking only of 
the most recent works which have left their mark 
upon the criticism and interpretation of Catullus. 
In discovering the exceptional value of the MS. 
Baehrens, no doubt, started by employing Mr. 
Ellis’s collation; but this fact does not, in my 





opinion, affect the question of the credit due to 
him as the discoverer of that exceptional value. 


I would gladly have been spared the necessity 
of entering into this discussion; but the rest of 
Mr. Ellis’s remarks compel me, in mere justice to 
myself, to explain and defend my paragraph in 
the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Ellis’s letter might 
easily lead an ordinary reader to forget a distinc- 
tion which is all-important to my case: I mean 
the distinction between the first collation of a 
MS. and the right estimation of its value. The 
first collation of the Oxford MS. was, as all scholars 
know, published by Mr. Ellis in 1867: but the 
question with which I am concerned is this, 
whether he or Baehrens was the first who really 
perceived its importance. 

The authority to which I shall appeal in 
support of my opinion is one which Mr, Ellis 
will recognise: his own Prolegomena and appa- 
ratus criticus of 1867. Before I wrote my 
article in the Fortnightly Review I read, for the 
second or third time in my life, all that Mr. 
Ellis says in his Prolegomena about the Oxford 
MS. (O). I may be wrong in my inferences; 
but I must confess that I never could, nor can I 
now, discover from anything that Mr. Ellis said in 
1867 that he had then formed anything like the 
same judgment of this MS. as he now expresses 
in his letter. The Oxford MS., he now says, 
“ has changed the position of Catullian criticism.” 
Very probably : but on p. xvi. of his Prolegomena 
Mr. Ellis, when distinguishing between two 
classes of MSS., one represented by the Datanus 
(D), the other by the Germanensis (G) and those 
like it, quae maxima turba est, does not mention 
Oatall. In this important context it is passed 
over, left nameless in the maxima turba, On p. i. 
it is indeed mentioned, but only as one of 
a number of bont codices which resemble G. When 
he comes to speak of his MSS. in detail, Mr. 
Ellis says that he thinks O the oldest Catullus 
MS. known, or at least the oldest except G; but 
(and this is very important) he gives no hint 
that he takes its antiquity to be any measure of 
its value. This passage in Mr. Ellis’s Prolego- 
mena must not be taken by itself, but in connexion 
with his whole argument; and his argument dis- 
tinctly is that the Datanus, though written some 
seventy or eighty years after G and its cognates, 
really represents an older and better tradition than 
they. One cannot infer, then, that because Mr. 
Ellis said in 1867 that O was one of the oldest, 
he therefore thought it one of the most im- 
portant, of his MSS. 

But did Mr, Ellis, in 1867, bring out the im- 
portance of O by giving its readings a prominent 
place in his apparatus criticus? I may again be 
wrong; but, often as I have examined that appar- 
atus, Iam unable to find that he did so. Some- 
times, indeed, the readings of G and O are men- 
tioned in juxtaposition; but quite as often, I 
think, those of O are thrown promiscuously to- 
gether with those of the mazxima turba: a strange 
way, surely, of treating a MS. which “ has changed 
the position of Catullian criticism.” Mr. Ellis appa- 
rently thinks that a mere reading of his Prolego- 
mena and inspection of his apparatus criticus would 
have made it easy for Baehrens to arrive at his view 
of the value of O. On this point I must confess 
to having the strongest doubts; at least I can 
only say for myself that it would have taken me a 
great deal of time and trouble to arrive on such 
data at such a conclusion, And in behalf of 
Baehrens it must be remembered that, though his 
first impressions were derived from the readings 
given in Mr. Ellis’s apparatus criticus, he has since 
confirmed them by an independent collation of 
his own. 

I think I am justified, then, in saying that there 
is nothing in Mr, Ellis’s Prolegomena and appa- 
ratus of 1867, which would lead his readers to 
suppose that in 1867 he put the same value upon 
O as he now does. And the scholar who was the 
first to put a really high value upon it is Baehrens. 

I must now say a word on the question 





whether G and O are directly copied from_the 
lost Verona original. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Ellis, “Mr. Nettleship means to 
assert that the two MSS. G O are both direct copies 
of the lost original rediscovered early in the four- 
teenth century, I say with confidence that the 
assertion is not proved, and is, on many grounds, 
improbable. This does not impair their value as the 
earliest extant drafts of that original; but it does 
greatly affect the importance of Dr. Baehrens’ so- 
called discovery.” 

With regard to G, I do not understand Mr, 
Ellis to abandon the position which he took up. 
in 1867 (Prol., p. xvi.), where he says of the 
scribe who wrote G: “Vere colligitur ipsum illum 
codicem transcripsisse quem quinguaginta ante annis: 
Veronensis invenisset.” As to O, the remarkable 
agreement of whose readings with those of G 
is notorious, I can only say that, so far as I know, 
all recent critics of Catullus, except Mr. Ellis, are: 
agreed that it is likewise a direct copy of the lost 
original ; and that there is nothing in his Prolego- 
mena of 1867 to contradict such a conclusion. 

The sum of my argument is, that the value of 
the Oxford MS. of Catullus as a twin-representa- 
tive, with the Germanensis, of the lost Verona 
original was not recognised by Mr. Ellis in 1867, 
so far as it is possible to judge from his Prolego- 
mena and apparatus criticus then published ; that 
whether it be a direct copy of the Verona MS. or 
not, Mr. Ellis did not attribute to it, in 1867, any- 
thing like the importance which he now does: 
and that the merit, not of having first collated it, 
but of having discovered its importance, belongs. 
therefore to Baehrens. H. NerrLesHip. 








MR. STOKES’S HARNESS PRIZE ESSAY. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: May 13, 1878. 
The writer of an unsigned article in the 


.-AcapEMY of May 11 on Mr. Stokes’s “ Harness 


” 


Prize Essay ” on the chronological order of Shak- 
spere’s plays has gone out of his way to attack 
Mr. Lumby and myself. He assumes “that the 
absence of the results of Mr. Stokes’s fourth 
method of enquiry, ‘Mental Tests,’ is rightly 
accounted for by the names of the examiners, who. 
would not have tolerated ‘aesthetic considera- 
tions’ of any kind,” and urges Mr. Stokes to 
enlarge and re-cast his book, “ setting prosaic 
Cambridge examiners aside.” 

As the results of Mr. Stokes’s fourth method of 
enquiry are not absent from his essay, it is useless. 
to speculate as to the reason of their absence ; and, 
whatever may be the reviewer's opinion of my 
mode of dealing with “ aesthetic considerations,” 
I can assure him they will not deter me from 
giving his method of criticism a very prosaic 
epithet. W. Apis WricHr. 





May 15, 1878. 


As Mr. Wright’s scorn of aesthetic or, as it is 
called, “the higher criticism,” was loudly pro- 
claimed by Mr. Wright himself in his King Lear, 
1875, p. xviii.; as he there declared that aesthetic 
notes were “ beside the scope and purpose of these 
books as vehicles of instruction and education,” 
thereby assuming that the leading-out of the 
higher faculties of a boy’s mind—its education— 
was to be accomplished by looking out words and 
allusions in a dictionary, &c., for him; as Mr. 
Wright has intentionally kept out of his Intro- 
ductions—since he has written them alone—such 
grateful passages as those which refreshed the 
dryness of their fellows on pp. iv. of Richard IL, 
and xvi. of Hamlet, when Mr. W.G. Clark’s name: 
was signéd before his; as Mr. Wright’s one and en= 
tire attempt at aesthetic criticism since has been 
the following on the lovely Midsummer Night's 
Dream:—“ We know that Malvolio’s strange 
conduct is described by Olivia as very Midsum- 
mer madness, and a Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
therefore, is no inappropriate title for the series of 
wild incongruities, of which the play consists ;” as 
this characteristic of Mr. Wright’s comments was 
the reason that the Rugby editions of Shakspere’s- 
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Plays were not withdrawn but continued ; as per- 
haps nine out of ten of the many English teachers 
and intelligent pupils the Reviewer has met have 
complained of the absence of any attempt on Mr. 
Wright’s part to enable them to catch the points 
of character of the dramatis personae, and the 
special poetic and dramatic “notes” of each of 
Shakspere’s plays: the Reviewer feels that he was 
justified in saying that Mr. Wright would not 
tolerate “ aesthetic considerations” gua Shakspere. 
Deeply grateful as he, in common with all other 
Shakspere students, is to Mr. Wright for his care- 
ful and conscientious work at Shakspere, he does 
but echo the wish of hundreds of readers in desir- 
ing that Mr. Wright would give signs in word 
“‘that the gods have made him poetical.” 
THE REVIEWER. 








THE DERIVATION OF “ FOREST.” 
52 Thornhill Road, N.: May 11, 1878, 

As in this country the belief that his opinions 
on linguistic questions connected with any lan- 
guage of which he has some knowledge are 
sufficiently valuable to be published appears 
to be shared by every educated man who is 
not a scientific philologist ; and as life is short; 
I rarely notice the results of that belief. But as 
the derivation of the English word forest, dis- 
cussed by Mr. Cliffe Leslie at the end of his in- 
structive letter in to-day’s AcapEmy (p.415, col. 2), 
is of more than merely philological interest, I 
hope he will not think it impertinent in me to 
furnish*some information on the subject. 

1. The Old French forest and the German forst 
are, as Mr. Leslie states, forms of the same word. 
2. It is all but certain that the German forst was 
borrowed from the Late Latin or Early Romanic 
_forestis (-ta), if not from the Old French word 
itself. 3. The word forst was pretty certainly 
not introduced into German until long after the 
Teutonic settlement of Britain. 4, One can 
therefore hardly, a priort, believe that some form 
of forst was brought here by the Germans (Eng- 
lish) from their native forests. 5. Forests are 
frequently mentioned in the extant Old English 
literature, and are never called by that name, or 
any allied form, till considerably after the Norman 
Conquest. 6. One therefore cannot, a posteriori, 
believe that some form of the word forest was in 
use in England long before that event. 7. The 
word forest, in its present and only English form, 
was certainly brought here from France by the 
Normans. 8. The derivation of the Old French 
forest (Italian foresta, &c.) from the Latin forts 
or foras is, though hardly certain, decidedly the 
most satisfactory that has been proposed. 

Henry NIco1. 





London : May 14, 1878. 
A German philologer writes to me in reference to 
the a of the word “forest” suggested in 
my note on Forest Law, in the AcapEmy, May 11, 
that although J. Grimm at one time connected it 
with fohkra (Mod. Germ. fibre), a “ fir,’ the 
derivation now generally accepted is from the 
Latin foras, foris, He adds, however, that foresta 
does not mean a district out of the jurisdiction of 
tke common law, but one evtra murum or unen- 
closed, as distinguished from a walled or enclosed 
park, “ The Italian forestiere, a foreigner, a man 
from without, comes from the same root. The 
English word forest thus can scarcely be called 
French, but is one of the many feudal terms 
formed in the tnfima Latinitas, which passed into 
all modern European languages.” 
T. E. C. Lzsrre, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


‘Monpay, May 20.—4 p.m. Asiatic : Anniversary. 

8 P.M. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture): “Some Re- 
searches on Putrefactive Changes,” by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. 

s P.M. ae Architects. 

p.M. Victoria Institute: “ Physical Geo; hy,” by J. 
Thornhill Harrison. . — 





TuESDAY, May 21.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Vegetable 
Morphology,” by W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 
7.45 P.M. Statistical: ‘Progress of the Foreign Trade of 
the United Kingdom since 1856,” by W. Newmarch. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘The Design, generally, of Iron 
Bridges of very Large Span for Railway Traffic,” by 
T. C. Clarke. 
8.30 P.M. Zoological: ‘“‘ Description of a New Genus of 
Snakes in the Family of Calamaridae, from Southern 
India,” by Lieut.-Col. R. H. Beddome; ‘ Reports on 
the Collection of Birds made during the Voyage of 
H.M.S. Challenger, X.,” by P. L. Sclater ; “On New and 
Little-known Mantidae,’ by J. Wood Mason. 
WEDNESDAY, May 22.—8 p.m. Literature: ‘On the Turkish 
Race as a Nationality,” by J. W. Redhouse ; ‘‘ On the 
Present Greek Race,” by Sir Patrick Colquhoun. 
8 P.M. Society of Arts, 
8 p.M. Geological. 
TuurspAY, May 23.—3 p.m. Royal Institution: “On Colour,” 
by Lord Rayleigh. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 
Fripay, May 24.—3 p.m. Linnean (Anniversary): Presidential 
Address. 
8 P.M. Quekett : “ On the Structure of the Eyes of Insects,” 
by B. Thompson Lowne. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘‘Geology of Gibraltar and the 
Opposite Coast of Africa,” by Prof. Ramsay. 
SATURDAY, May 25.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “On Richard 
Steele,” by Prof. H. Morley. 
3 P.M. Physical. 
3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


A Monograph on the Development of Elasmo- 
branch Fishes. By F. M. Balfour, M.A. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1878.) 


THERE is no branch of biological investiga- 
tion which did not, as it were, date a start 
of fresh life and vigour from the time of the 
enunciation of Mr. Darwin’s great theory. 
It is a constant source of gratification to 
Mr. Darwin’s disciples to find that in what- 
ever direction careful biological research is 
pushed, the results always drop into their 
places in the scheme, and are found replete 
with an interest which in the absence of 
the theory would have been entirely lost. 
Embryology is probably the particular branch 
of biology which has received the greatest 
impulse, and the largest accession of signi- 
ficance in its details, from the establishment 
of the theory in question; and among the 
many workers consequently evoked in this 
field, Mr. Balfour is one of a select few 
who have been pre-eminently successful. 
The largeness of the number of new facts of 
the highest interest which Mr. Balfour has 
discovered by dint of gallantly persevering 
in the investigation of the minutest details 
in the development of a few closely-allied 
animals appears astonishing when we en- 
counter his results brought all together in 
the present volume. 

No one who has not had experience in the 
investigation of anatomical problems by the 
method of microscopic sections can adequately 
realise the amount of labour which is repre- 
sented in the work now before us. In choosing 
the elasmobranch fishes, the sharks and 
skates, as the subject of his investigations, Mr. 
Balfour advisedly selected forms which were 
most likely to retain in their embryonic con- 
ditions an instructive recapitulation of his- 
torical development, for the elasmobranchs, 
to quote the opinion of Prof. Gegenbaur, 
must, of all known forms, be considered as 
standing nearest to the main stem of the 
family tree of the gnathostomous verte- 
brata, that is, that of all the vertebrates 
except the lampreys and Amphioxus. Mr. 
Balfour’s anticipations are fully borne out 
in his results. 

Most remarkable facts have lately been 
ascertained by various observers concern- 
ing the process of impregnation and cer- 








tain changes which are found to take 
place in the ovum during its maturation 
prior to this event. In the case of a large 
number of widely differing animals, where 
this process has been carefully watched, it 
has been found that at the time of the 
ripening of the egg the germinal vesicle 
loses its membrane, which becomes absorbed, 
and that its contents assume the form of a 
spindle-shaped body, which becoming divided 
discharges at the surface of the egg a part 
of itself, termed a polar cell (“Richtungs. 
korperchen ”). A second polar cell is 
formed in the same manner as the first, and 
then part of the spindle remaining is con- 
verted into a nucleus, the female pronucleus, 
The formation of the polar cells has as yet 
been determined with certainty only in the 
case of invertebrates ; but there seems every 
probability that the same process occurs in 
the ovum of vertebrates. In the inverte. 
brates the process is a rapid one; but it 
appears from the observations of Calberla 
that in the ovum of the lamprey, Petro. 
myzon Planeri, the formation of the female 
pronucleus from the germinal vesicle takes 
place very slowly while the larval Ammo- 
coetes is being converted into the mature 
Petromyzon. It seems proved that normally 
only a single spermatozoon is concerned in 
the impregnation of an ovum. The head 
alone of the spermatozoon penetrates the 
ovum, and becoming converted into the 
male pronucleus conjugates with the female 
pronucleus, and out of the resulting 
mass is formed the first segmentation 
nucleus. In the case of the lamprey 
a special string of protoplasm, the Sperm- 
gang of Calberla, serves as a path for the 
passage of the male pronucleus from the 
micropyle to the female pronucleus. Calberla 
has watched the approach of spermatozoa 
towards the egg in the lamprey. Numerous 
spermatozoa may be seen to swim towards 
the micropyle, but miss the opening, and 
striking the egg membrane around, to ad- 
here and perish. Only one spermatozoon at 
last hits off the right spot, and within 
fourteen or fifteen seconds after it has 
reached the outer micropyle opening, the pro- 
toplasm of the ovum within, though as yet 
untouched by it, shows consciousness of its 
presence by raising itself up at a spot oppo- 
site the inner opening of the inner micro- 
pyle into a crater-formed prominence. The 
entrance of a second spermatozoon is care- 
fully precluded. Mr. Balfour has given a 
most valuable summary of our knowledge 
concerning the phenomena accompanying 
the maturation and impregnation of the 
ovum in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science. 

Mr. Balfour finds that in elasmobranchs 
the mesoblast is formed entirely from the 
hypoblast, and with regard to its origin he 
says that “the tendency of our present 
knowledge appears to be in favour of re- 
garding the body cavity of vertebrates as 
having been primitively the cavity of ali- 
mentary diverticula, and the mesoblast as 
having formed the walls of the diverticula.” 
The cavities of the diverticula survive in the 
elasmobranch embryo as the hollows within 
the muscle-plates which extend to the sum- 
mit of the plates in these vertebrates ; and 
even in the mammalian embryo the same 
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extension of the body cavity into the verte- 
bral portion of the mesoblast occurs. Mr. 
Balfour, following the lead of Prof. Ray 
Lankester, suggests that in the ancestors of 
vertebrates, as development progressed, the 
muscular system of the diverticula of the 
alimentary canal gradually took the place of 
the primitive muscular system of the body, 
which was originally, as now in coelen- 
terates, a specialisation of the epiblast. 

Only a few of Mr. Balfour’s most inter- 
esting results can find mention here. One 
of his best-known and most startling dis- 
coveries is that of the derivation of the noto- 
chord in elasmobranchs from the hypoblast. 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of the notochord being 
a true hypoblastic organ, and ‘considers 
that Hensen’s observations on mammalia, 
and Kowalewsky’s and Kuppfer’s on asci- 
dians and Amphioxus, give support to this 
hypothesis. The fact that the notochord is 
unsegmented is certainly in favour of its 
being hypoblastic in original derivation. 
Gegenbaur considers the fact to point to the 
great antiquity of the organ as belonging to 
an ancestral form in which a metameric 
structure had not yet been developed. 

The paired fins are found in elasmobranchs 
to arise as special developments of a continu- 
ous ridge which appears on each side of the 
body of the embryo, and which extends from 
just behind the head to the level of the anus, 
and this fact strongly supports the hypothe- 
sis that the two pairs of limbs of all verte- 
brates are the remnants of continuous lateral 
fins. In harmony with this conclusion. is 
the fact that in the derivation of the muscles 
of the limbs from the muscle-plates, portions 
of several muscle-plates grow out into the 
substance of each limb. 

The derivation of the generative elements 
is a point of great importance. Mr. Balfour 
finds that the primitive ova give rise to both 
male and female products, which are thus of 
mesoblastic origin; and since in elasmo- 
branchs at least the mesoblast is entirely 
derived from the hypoblast, the condition is 
entirely at variance with that which obtains 
in Hydractinia, where, as Van Beneden has 
shown, the spermatozoa are formed from the 
ectoderm. The generative products of verte- 
brates are thus no more homologous with 
those of coelenterates than are the muscular 
systems in the two groups, and the resem- 
blances in the form of the spermatozoa must 
be considered as due to homoplasy. 

Most remarkable is Mr. Balfour’s discovery 
concerning the development of the spinal 
nerves. The posterior roots grow out as 
discontinuous processes from a continuous 
outgrowth from the spinal cord, whereas the 
anterior roots arise quite separately from one 
another as conical outgrowths from the cord 
itself. The cranial nerves appear to show 
by their mode of origin that they are nerves 
of one root only, and that a dorsal one ; and 
no traces were found of cranial nerves cor- 
responding to anterior roots. In Amphioxus, 
as Mr, Balfour has shown, only dorsal nerve 
reots are present throughout the body. Such 
he conceives was the condition in primitive 
vertebrates, the ventral roots being secondary 
acquisitions. The ancestral condition is thus 
retained in the case of the cranial nerves of 
the higher vertebrates. 





The series of sections into which the 
head cavities within the head of the embryo 
elasmobranch are divided on either side are 
regarded as equivalents of the muscle-plates 
of the body. A table is given by Mr. Balfour, 
in which the correspondence of these sec- 
tions of the head cavities with the cranial 
nerves and branchial arches is given. The 
number of segments included in the head of 
gnathostomons vertebrates is considered to 
be at least eight, but behind these, in an- 
cestral forms, once existed a number of other 
segments now lost. 

It is impossible within the limits of the 
present article to describe more of Mr. 
Balfour’s brilliant results; reference must, 
however, be made to his very satisfactory 
elucidation of the relation of meroblastic to 
holoblastic ova, and to his account of the 
development and adult condition of the 
organs of excretion and generative ducts. 
The series of segmental tubes with mouths 
freely open into the abdominal cavity 
present in elasmobranchs are certainly re- 
markably like the segment organs of 
annelids. Gegenbaur, however, considers 
that the two sets of organs must not be 
considered as homologous or genetically 
connected, because in the elasmobranchs 
these organs all open into a single longi- 
tudinal canal. He considers that the true 
representatives of these so-called segmental 
tubes and their duct are to be found rather 
among less highly differentiated forms—viz., 
the flat worms. 

In the present very imperfect condition of 
knowledge of embryology, interpretation of 
observed facts is extremely difficult, and in 
very many cases bare conjecture only as to 
the meaning of embryonic structures or 
modes of growth is admissible. Mr. Balfour 
is extremely careful and guarded in the very 
numerous and brilliant suggestions by which 
throughout the present work he seeks to 
connect the facts which he has determined 
with the past history of the vertebrata. The 
greatest difficulty is caused by the obscura- 
tion of the recapitulative phases of embryonic 
life, which are caused by larval adaptation, 
and the loss of ancestral structures by disuse. 

The present work, consisting as it does 
of a series of papers already published at 
various times, and now bound up together, 
would certainly have been far better had a 
revision been possible, but no doubt the 
author avoided this on the ground of expense 
in a work which will probably, from its very 
technical nature, not command a large sale. 
It would, however, surely have been better 
to have given the date of publication of each 
of the chapters. 

With regard to the illustrations, it may 
not be out of place to express an opinion 
that the custom of giving in monographs 
such as the present exact drawings of par- 
ticular microscopic preparations is to be 
deplored, and should, except under excep- 
tional circumstances, be abandoned. Why 
should all kinds of irregularities caused 
by unequal shrinking of the object cut, or 
oblique cutting of sections, or breakage, be 
represented in the figures to puzzle the 
reader? The preparations, figures, &c., can 
only be one or two out of many hundreds made 
use of by the investigator to attain his results. 
It is quite impossible to place the entire 





evidence before the reader, and the results 
must after all be taken on trust in the powers 
of observation of the author. Hence it seems 
much better that drawings should be given 
in which are combined results attained from 
a series of preparations, and representing 
conclusions as clearly as possible. It is 
certain that the reader would benefit greatly 
by the adoption of such a plan. 
H. N. Mosetey. 








GUYARD’S ARABIC PROSODY. 


Théorie Nouvelle de la Métrique Aradbe. Par 
M. Stanislas Guyard. (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1877.) 


AraBic prosody has hitherto always been a 
difficult problem to European scholars ; and 
even those who have treated the subject at 
considerable length, as Ewald, for example, 
have been obliged to arrive at the conclusion 
that it is neither based on accentuation, nor 
on a strict observance of quantity. It is 
true that, in spite of the many and compli- 
cated modifications which a single foot may 
undergo, an Arab, or one who has once 
learnt the Arab method of reading poetry, 
will never make a mistake in the rhythm of 
a verse; yet it is no less certain that our 
ordinary system of notation utterly fails to 
render an intelligible account of it. In the 
metre called Rejez, for example, the foot 
--v- may be interchanged at will with ----, 
-vv-, or ww»-; but, as the metre in question 
is professedly composed of repetitions of 
one and the same foot, it would at first 
sight appear impossible to introduce such 
licences without destroying the character 
of the verse, while, in fact, their pre- 
sence does not really affect the unity 
of the rhythm. Even greater apparent 
liberties may be taken in some metres, 
and yet the rhythm of averse is at once 
evident to an Arab eye andear. M. Stanis- 
las Guyard, in the treatise before us, has hit 
upon the solution of the difficulty, and has 
given a scientific analysis of the Arab proso- 
diacal system. He recognised first that the 
principle of rhythm depends on no artificial 
laws of quantity or the like, but on the natu- 
ral pronunciation of the words of the lan- 
guage itself; and he also discovered what is, 
like most great discoveries, quite obvious— 
namely, that the difficulty of transcription 
is due simply to the imperfection of the 
notation employed. 

Regarding words from a purely acoustic 
point of view, the author concluded that the 
words of any language have a natural 
rhythm which is capable of being expressed 
by musical notation ; and he further proved 
that all metres are nothing more than a de- 
velopment of this, and depend in fact upon 
the natural rhythm of sentences. 

Every word consists of a succession of 
sounds, the duration of which depends on 
strong or weak syllables regularly spaced, 
which by their periodical recurrence consti- 
tute a 2-4 time, the strong syllables cor- 
responding to beats, and the weak to half. 
beats. For a word to be perceived by the 
ear as possessing the natural rhythm which 
constitutes its unity it should not exceed a 
2-4 time. The-long and short vowels which 
mark the measure have a normal duration of 
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half a quarter of a time: thus, if we take 
a second as the duration of a time, a long 
vowel will last a half-second, and a skort 
vowel a quarter of a second; but in some 
cases, as in prepositions, &c., either the long 
or the short time may be wanting, and the 
word must then be pronounced as though 
attached to another. Some words, again, 
consist only of a long and a short, and in these 
cases the quarter-time that is wanting to com- 
plete the measure is made up either by the 
production of a supplementary syllable or by 
a silence. Thus, in the French word reste, 
where the e of the first syllable which re- 
ceives the ictus lasts a time, and the second, 
or mute e, lasts a half-time; to make up the 
unity of the word another half-time must be 
produced, and this is really done by the 
almost imperceptible sound made by the 
mouth acting as a resonator immediately 
after pronouncing the consonant s without a 
vowel. This sound, which is entirely ne- 
glected in the old prosodiacal system, is a 
real and important factor in the analysis of 
a word; some languages have a special sign 
to express it. 

In Arabic, when two consonants come to- 
gether without a vowel between, this buccal 
resonance is expressed by the sign © (jezma, 
“entting off,” or sulin, “rest”). Where 
the same consonant is repeated, as in the 
Italian caval-lo, a silence is produced instead 
of the buccal resonance. This in Arabic is 
noted by the sign ~ (tashdid, or “ strength- 
ening”). Having thus explained the ele- 
mentary sounds of which words are com- 
posed, M. Guyard proceeds to demonstrate 
the applicability of musical notation to ex- 
press them all, and at the same time shows 
how utterly inadequate for this purpose was 
the old system of longs and shorts (- and v). 
Thus by the latter the Arabic word fa’ala 
was considered to be represented by vv, no 
account being taken of the increased force 
given to the first syllable by the accent of 
intensity, by which it becomes equal to a 
long (-); f@ilun, again, was noted -v-, 
whereas the first syllable is really equal to a 
long and a short (--). Measured by M. 
Guyard’s principle these two words become 
-vw and -.-: that is to say, they each 
possess the natural rhythm of a 2-4 time. 
Longer words, composed of three or more 
syllables, will in the same manner be found 
divisible into measures of 2-4 time, and 
may be considered as bars; these, again, 
may be arranged in phrases, so that every 
sentence composed of words will have its 
natural and distinctive rhythm capable of 
accurate musical notation. If in the two 
members of consecutive phrases words of 
the same measure be employed, the result is 
verse. From this it is evident that verse is 
nothing more than a particular case of the 
natural rhythm of prose. 

The advantages of this treatment of the 
question of prosody are manifold. In the 
first place, it becomes possible to analyse a 
metre and to give a reason, instead of an 
arbitrary rule, for the changes or licences 
which are permissible in particular feet ; 
secondly, it affords a means, not only of 
noting the true rhythm of a metre, but of 
expressing that hitherto indefinable some- 
thing—the intonation and inflection of the 
voice—which we are accustomed quite erro- 





neously to call “accent.” It is a well- 
known fact that those persons who begin 
to learn a language by repeating poetry 
after the declamation of a native arrive 
much sooner at a correct accent, because 
they learn from the first the correct rhythm 
of words and sentences. With us in Europe 
few persons speak a foreign language well 
who have not lived in the country where it is 
spoken ; in India a Moslem child begins to 
learn to read Persian poetry, and to learn 
it by heart, before he is even taught the 
grammar or vocabulary, and as a result he 
learns to speak and write Persian correctly 
ever afterwards. However we may prove 
such a.system to be theoretically wrong in 
principle, it is a fact that the ordinary 
Indian child who repeats like a parrot his 
Kerima ultimately acquires a better know- 
ledge of Persian than the ordinary English 
schoolboy who is early instructed in the 
scientific subtleties of grammar acquires of 
Latin. 

M. Guyard’s system applies in reality as 
much to one language as another, but he 
has in the present work developed it in the 
investigation of the Arabic metrical system ; 
the choice was a good one, for it is evident 
that any theory which can satisfactorily 
explain all the anomalies and intricacies of 
Arabic prosody will be capable of universal 
application. He finds that the various feet, 
expressed by technical words, which consti- 
tute the Arabic metres are the types of the 
most common forms of words in the 
language. These feet, differing in the 
arrangement of longs accented or not, of 
shorts, of supplementary articulations and 
of silences, are nevertheless all composed of 
measures of 2-4 time. Thus feet of which 
the rhythm is closely similar may be sub- 
stituted one for another in averse. Most of 
the shorts of which feet are composed are 
invariable, while the longs may be either 
simple, or consisting of a long and a half, of 
a double long, or of a long followed by a 
silence equivalent in duration either to a 
short or a long. If we transcribe the scansion 
of a verse after the method proposed by 
M. Guyard all the irregularities disappear, 
whereas by the old Latin method of longs 
and shorts they are for the most part inex- 
plicable. M. Guyard uses two forms of 
notation, one purely musical, writing down 
a sentence or a verse as though it were a 
tune; the other a modification of the old 
system. ‘The following example will explain 
the method employed :— 
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This, of course, only expresses the inter- 
vals, but by writing it out with the notes, 
key, &c., the exact tune in which it is de- 
claimed may also be shown. This metre in 
the old notation would be expressed simply 
by vam | va= | v= | ee! 
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A knowledge of prosody and facility in 
reading verse with the proper accent and 
intonation is so important an aid in textual 
criticism that Arabic scholars should be 
grateful to M. Guyard for this most useful 
and practical manual of the subject. 

E. H. Patmer. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of the Rev. Robert Main, M.A,, 
F.R.S., the Radcliffe Observatory at Oxford has 
suffered the loss of its painstaking and indus- 
trious director. After taking his degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1834, Mr. Main was selected in the 
following year by the present Astronomer-Royal 
for the post of first assistant at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich. In this position Mr. Main 
acquired those habits of order and regularity 
which enabled him, since in 1860 he was ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Mr. Johnson in the 
charge of the Radcliffe Observatory, to get 
through the work of the observatory, and to 
publish its annual volumes with a promptitude 
and regularity similar to that of his predecessor, 
or to that which distinguishes the work and the 
publications of the Greenwich Observatory. ‘For 
some years before his death Mr. Main was en- 
gaged on gwen for a great catalogue of 
stars, which is intended to embody the results of 
the observations of stars made under his director- 
ship, but which he has not been spared to finish. 
Considerable . progress, however, has been made 
with the reductions, and the mean results are 
stated to be nearly completed. Beside his labours 
contained in the Greenwich and Radcliffe volumes, 
Mr. Main has contributed papers to the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and has pub- 
lished some separate books, especially, in 1863, a 
Practical and Spherical Astronomy, for the Use 
chiefly of Students in the Universities. He has also 
published a series of sermons. His health had 
been failing for some time past, and he died on 
May 9, in the seventieth year of his age, much 
respected and regretted. 


WE hope to give a detailed account next week 
of the life and works of Prof. Joseph Henry, the 
distinguished Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who died on the 13th inst., in his eighty- 
first year. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomical Observations made at the University 
Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. 
Pritchard, Savilian Professor of Astronomy. No.1. 
—The publication of the first fasciculus of results 
of the new Oxford Observatory fairly claims a 
somewhat detailed nctice. The Observatory was 
erected at the expense of the university, and was 
so far in readiness by the autumn of 1875 that 
observations were then commenced, the results 
of which up to the end of 1877 are recorded in the 
present publication. The objects for which the 
institution has been established are twofold. The 
main and fundamental intention is stated to have 
been to provide the university students with the 
means of efficient instruction in practical astro- 
nomy, while at the same time the professor shall 
have at his disposal adequate instrumental ap- 
pliances for extending the science by actual obser- 
vation. The instrument with which the observa- 
tions were made is an achromatic telescope of 
12} inches aperture and 175 inches focal length, 
mounted equatorially, and provided with all the 
acceszories suggested by the present state of 
science. The quality of the object-glass has been 
very carefully scrutinised, and it is stated 
that to the extent of a circle of at least 
twenty minutes of arc in diameter, and centrically 
situated, there has been no distortion detected in 
the telescopic field of view amounting to one-tenth 
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of a second of arc. The entire instrumental equip- 
ment has been executed by Mr. Howard Grubb, 
of Dublin, and it is considered a highly satisfac- 
tory instance of his well-known skill. The greater 
art of the observations recorded in this first 
publication were made with an ordinary filar 
micrometer, previously tested by the usual me- 
thods. The record of the observations has been 
divided into four parts. Part I. contains the 
results of three series of observations of the satel- 
lites of Saturn during the last three oppositions of 
the planet. The method at first adopted for 
measuring the coordinates of the satellites was to 
bisect the disc of the planet by estimation, and 
then measure the distance of the satellite from 
the estimated centre, but after a short time the 
method left an unsatisfactory impression on the 
observer’s mind, and henceforth the measures 
were taken from each limb of the planet. In 
some cases, when the satellites were too near the 
limb of the planet to admit of certainty of mea- 
sure, the distance was taken from the further 
limb, and then the diameter of the planet itself 
was measured under the same conditions in which 
the satellite was observed. The coordinates re- 
sulting from the observations are given as differ- 
ences of right ascension and of north polar dis- 
tance. Contrary to custom, the differences of right 
ascension are reckoned positive when the satellite 
precedes the planet. In all cases in which these 
differences are not determined by transits, but by 
micrometrical measurements, it would have been 
preferable to give the direct results without re- 
duction to the parallel of Saturn, so as,to avoid a 
needless double reduction. The number of result- 
ing differences of right ascension in the case of 
Enceladus is 10, of Tethys 48, of Dione 53, of 
Rhea 82, of Titan 97, and of Japetus 45. There 
isalso one observation presumedly belonging to 
the innermost satellite Mimas. Part II. contains 
400 observations of 118 double stars. Part IIT. 
gives the results of the observations of all the 
comets newly discovered in the year 1877. They 
were regularly observed at Oxford from the day of 
the first telegraphic intimation of their discovery 
until they disappeared from view. Approximate 
elements of their several orbits were completed as 
soon as possible. The comet discovered by Borrelly 
was observed between February 20 and April 4 on 
16 days, that by Winnecke between April 7 and 
July 4 on 37 days, that by Swift between April 16 
and June 4 on 16 days, that by Coggia between 
September 18 and December 7 on 12 days, and 
finally that discovered by Tempel in October on 
three days. The elements of these comets are also 
given, together with an ephemeris of Winnecke’s 
comet, with which the observations themselves 
have been compared. Part 1V. contains newly 
computed elements of the orbits of the three 
binary stars, £ Ureie majoris, 70 Ophiuchi, and 
os Bootis, and their comparison with observa- 
tions, While engaged on this interesting work 
Prof. Pritchard has reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that in consequence of the often exces- 
sive discrepancies between the observations of 
different observers, the accurate determination of 
the orbit of a double star remains for the astronomy 
of the future. The contribution of the university 
Observatory towards this object will be made by 
careful and often repeated observations of a very 
few double stars included in a selected list. Some 
observations have been attempted of the newly- 
discovered satellites of Mars; but the aperture of 
the Oxford telescope is hardly sufficient to cope 
successfully with such faint objects. Independ- 
ently of the foregoing work, the Observaiory has 
been diligently engaged upon the task of photo- 
graphing the moon. Nearly 1,200 measurable 
photographs have been secured by means of the 
admirable reflector of thirteen inches’ aperture, 
made by Dr. De la Rue, and presented by him to 
the university, A very beautiful engine for com- 
pleting the measurement of the lunar photo- 
graphs has recently been received from the same 
generous quarter; and the hope is expressed that 





in due time, and by means of this instrument, the 
amount of the moon’s physical libration may be 
ascertained, if any exists to an appreciable extent. 
Prof. Pritchard acknowledges the assiduity and 
skill with which his two assistants, Mr. W. E. 
Plummer and Mr. C. A. Jenkins, have done their 
work at the Observatory. The geographical 
— of the place, as furnished by the Ordnance 

urvey, is stated to be “ Long. 1° 15’ 5”991 W. 
of Greenwich, Lat. 51° 45’ 34152,” which state- 
ment is not devoid of an unwonted degree of 
apparent precision, as it corresponds to about an 
inch on the earth’s surface. 


The Transit of Mercury on May 6.—Most 
observers in England, who looked hopefully 
forward to observing the transit, have been dis- 
appointed by the unpropitious state of the sky. At 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, great prepara- 
tions had been made. For, in addition to the in- 
struments belonging to the Observatory, the equa- 
torials and detached telescopes returned from the 
Transit of Venus expeditions were mounted, so 
that there were not less than fourteen instruments, 
with apertures ranging from 12°8 to 2°8 inches, 
available, to each of which an observer was 
assigned. But the sun was completely hidden by 
cloud throughout the transit, with the exception 
of a short break beginning about ten minutes 
after internal contact and lasting perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, during which some observations re- 
ferring to the aspect of the planet could be made. 
The accounts of the several observers apparently 
disagree. While some saw a minute bright spot, 
slightly diffused, but with a brilliant starlike 
nucleus very near the centre of the planet's disc, 
others could not detect the slightest trace of a 
permanent white spot within the disc. And 
while some observers saw a bright halo round the 
disc, much brighter than the ordinary surface of the 
sun, and with an inner and much brighter ring close 
to the disc, the halo or corona appeared to others 
evidently fainter than the sun, and still other ob- 
servers could not detect any ring either luminous or 
shadowy surrounding theplanet. Thereconciliation 
of these and other discrepant accounts, and the 
convincing explanation of the true causes of the 
discordant appearances, will probably not be an 
easy task. Observers in England generally seem 
to have been little favoured by the clouds. Cir- 
cumstances appear to have been more favourable 
in Scotland, the transit having been successfully 
observed at Lord Lindsay’s Observatory, Dunecht, 
Aberdeen. Though a thin cloud covered the sun 
at the time of the beginning, the external contact 
was well observed spectroscopically by Lord 
Lindsay, who detected the approach of the planet 
by the covering of the © line thirteen seconds 
before the limb encroached upon the continuous 
spectrum of the photosphere. At the Paris and 
other Continental observatories more or less satis- 
factory and valuable observations have been ob- 
tained. But whatever disappointment some ob- 
servers in Europe may have experienced, it is 
gratifying to know that observers in America, 
where the whole transit has been visible, have 
been successful, and especially that the expedition 
sent out by the French Government to Ogden, 
Utah, U.S., has not been sent in vain. Very 
satisfactory observations and many photographs 
are reported to have been taken there. 


THE periodical comet discovered by Tempel in 
1873 returns to perihelion at the beginning of 
September. An ephemeris of its path, prepared 
by M. Schulhof, is publisbed in the Comptes 
Rendus of May 6, according to which the comet is 
to be searched for near 16h. Om. right ascension 
and in about 6° northern declination in the 
constellation Serpens. 





BOTANY. 


At a recent meeting of the Schlesische Gesell- 
schaft fiir vaterliindische Cultur, Prof. Cohn men- 
tioned a case of the poisoning of hundreds of 
sheep, at Namslau, from eating Lupinus. Two 





circumstances were spoken of as probable causes. 
Prof. Cohn had, a year previously, demonstrated 
the existence in Lupinus of an active bitter prin- 
ciple of which the poisonous properties, closely 
allied to the poisonous alkaloid of the water-hem- 
lock, are established. The other probable cause 
was found to be the occurrence, at any rate in 
most of the specimens submitted, of sclerotia, 
which, when unripe in autumn, burst out in the 
form of small black warts closely arranged in 
vertical series ; they were supposed to belong to a 
Peziza. In the specimens sent from Namslau this 
year, pycnidia were found to have taken the place 
of the sclerotia. Prof. Cohn remarked that the 
question as to whether the poisioning should be 
attributed to the Lupinus or to the fungus must 
be settled by chemical experiment. Dr. Kidam 
then gave an account of his cultivation of the 
sclerotia. Pieces of the stem of Lupinus were 
placed in a damp atmosphere under a bell-jar, 
and were soon covered with Botrytis elegans, Lk. 
The oval spores of this fungus were easily obtained 
in a pure state, and on being placed in a suitable 
nutritive solution were caused to grow without 
difficulty. They first became globular and then 
emitted a germ-tube which soon branched and 
formed a septate mycelium. It grew so abundantly 
that in order to examine the different stages of its 
progress satisfactorily it was found necessary to 

employ the method usual in cases of this kind, of © 
selecting a single spore and cultivating it alone in 
a very weak nutritive solution spread out on a 
slide. Soon there appeared on the mycelium 
sessile or shortly stalked excrescences, usually with 
a broad base and sometimes isolated, but oftener in 
groups. ach of these cells, some of which were 
divided by a septum and others branched 
laterally, came to a conical point where a number 
of small bodies were successively produced. 
These small bodies were believed by Dr. 
Kidam to be of the same nature as the 
spermatia described by Dr. Stahl as occurring 
in Collema. No trichogyne nor any analogous 
organ was discovered in this case, however 
probable the existence of such an organ may 
have been. The next process observed was the 
formation on the mycelium of sclerotia, which 
ultimately proved to be the same as those found 
on the stalks of Lupinus, Dr. Eidam believes 
that after a period of rest these sclerotia give rise 
to the fructitication of a Peziza, but he could not 
induce any farther development. The only result 
obtained from continued cultivation was the 
observation of the production of large druses con- 
taining oxalate of lime, and of course a repetition 
of the formation of the conidia of Botrytis elegans. 
This case seems, so far as the observations go, to 
bear considerable resemblance to that of Peziza 
Fiickeliana, in which Prof. de Bary found that if 
the sclerotia germinate shortly after their for- 
mation, the result is a mycelium bearing 
conidia again; but if germination is delayed 
for a month or two, the basin-shaped fructification 
commonly known as Peziza Fiickeliana is formed. 
By following Prof. de Bary’s plan of cultivation 
in this case, the circumstances justify the expecta- 
tion that Dr. Eidam will obtain a similar result, 


In No. 11 of the Botanische Zeitung will be 
found a description of a new apparatus for 
measuring the quantity of watery vapour absorbed 
by plants, 


In the Botanische Zeitung (Nos. 13 and 14) 
there are the reports of two lectures by Prof. Max 
Reess on Saccharomyces albicans (Oidium albicans, 

tobin). The first gives an account of his experi- 
ments, and the second deals with the question as 
to the identity of the above fungus with Myco- 
derma vini. Prof. Reess’s experiments show 
pretty conclusively that they are different plants, 
and he therefore denies the accuracy of the 
Grawitz doctrine (see Virchow's Archiv, Bd, 1xx. 
Heft 4, August 1877), which he says has a very 
slender basis. The lectures seem to be of much 
medical as well as botanical interest. 
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AN interesting discussion on some disputed 
points of botanical nomenclaturs has lately been 
engaged in by Profs. De Candolle and Caruel, and 
Messrs. Hiern and Ball, in the Journal of Botany. 
The next number will contain the views of the 
editor (Dr. Trimen) on the disputed points, 


We have received the second edition of Mr. 
W. Robinson’s Parks and Gardens of Paris. Itis 
well printed, and contains many excellent illustra- 
tions. 


Pine Plantations in France, by John Croumbie 
Brown, LL.D., is very little more than a compila- 
tion from the works of various authorities (chiefly 
foreign) on matters relating to forestry, and this 
special branch of it in particular. Nearly the 
whole book consists of long quotations which have 
been already published, and therefore require no 
notice here, 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society or Antiquaries.—( Thursday, May 9.) 


Lorp Carnarvon, President, in the Chair. Mr. 
Nesbitt exhibited drawings of two vases in the church 
of St. Mark, Venice. One of these is made of 
sardonyx, mounted on a silver gilt foot, and is sur- 
rounded by fifteen half-length figures of cloisonné 
enamel, representing Christ, the Virgin Mary, and 
divers saints and angels. An inscription on the rim 
mentions the name of the emperor Romanus, referring 
to the last of that name, who reigned in the latter 
half of the eleventh century. The other bowl is of 
dark brown glass, with medallions of human figures 
copied from the antique, and an unintelligible Kufic 
inscription. The workmanship is Byzantine. Mr. 
C. K. Watson read a paper on the use of the word 
Celiis for chisel, from which is derived the word Celé, 
commonly used by antiquaries. The only authorities 
for the use of the word are an inscription—which has 
since been shown to be forged—and a single example 
in the Vulgate in Job, ec. 19. In this case, Mr. 
Watson argued, celte was a mistake for certe, which 
appears in some early and good MSS., and the word 
thus owes its existence to an error. Mr. Coote re- 
ferred to the similar case of the word Hebrides, which 
originated in amisprint of the word Hebudae in an 
early edition of Solinus. Mr. Evans remarked that 
some editions of the Vulgate have scelte or scelpte in 
place of celte, and was inclined to think that cerze was 
a transcriber’s correction of an obscure word which he 
did not understand.—Mr. Brabrook exhibited a matrix 
of a seal bearing a hand, holding a lamp and a fleur- 
de-lis, found near Barnstaple.—The Rev. J. R. Shep- 
pard exhibited a bronze mediaeval candlestick; and 
Mr. Evans exhibited a fine specimen of a twisted bronze 
anklet, found near Toulouse. 





Lonpon Matnematicat Society.—( Thursday, 
May 9.) 


Lorp Rayrricu, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Henrici communicated a paper by Dr. Klein, of 
Munich, ‘ Ueber die Transformation der elliptischen 
Functionen.” Prof. Cayley spoke on the theory of 
groups. Prof. Kennedy read his “ Notes on the Solu- 
tion of Statical Problems connected with Linkworks 
and other Plane Mechanisms.” The special object of 
the paper was to give an elementary solution of the pro- 
blem: given a linkwork or plane mechanism of any 
number of links, with any force acting on any one of 
them ; to find the magnitude of the force necessary to 
balance the mechanism if acting in any direction on 
any other link. The method employed was the re- 
placement of the two links on which the forces acted 
by two others, which had the same instantaneous 
centres and the same angular velocity ratio, but which 
were so chosen that they could be directly connected 
together by a third link. Inthis way a simple com- 
bination of three links was used as a “ virtual 
mechanism ” to replace the original complex linkwork, 
and the solution became extremely simple. In- 
cidentally Prof. Kennedy took occasion to insist on 
the advantages of the consistent use of the notion of 
the instantaneous centre, even in the most elementary 
treatment of mechanical problems. Mr. Glaisher gave 
the gist of his “ Generalised Form of certain Series,” 
and Mr. Kempe read part of his paper “ On conjugate 
Fourpiece Linkages.” 








Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, May 9.) 


Str Joserun D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., President, in the 
Chair. The following papers were read :—‘ On the 
Action of Sonorous Vibrations in Varying the Force 
of an Electric Current,” by Prof. Hughes ; “ Note on 
the Minute Anatomy of the Thymus,” by Dr. H. 
Watney; “On the Classification of Loci,” by Prof. 
Clifford; ‘Description of the Harmonie Analyser,” 
by Sir William Thomson. 





New Suaxspere Soctety.—(Friday, May 10.) 


F. D. Marrnew, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. T. A. 
Spalding read a paper on “ Elizabethan Demonology”— 
an attempt to sketch out the leading features of the 
belief in evil spirits as it existed during the Eliza- 
bethan epoch, more especially with reference to Shak- 
spere and his work. The paper was divided into 
three sections. The first dealt with the general laws 
that appear to have operated in creating and modifying 
the belief in the existence of good and evil spirits :— 
(1) The impossibility of Monotheism ; (2) The Mani- 
chaean error; and (3) The tendency to convert the 
gods of hostile religions into inferior, or even evil, 
spirits. This last tendency was traced through the 
Greek, Neoplatonic, Jewish, and Christian systems; 
with the difference in this last, that the mediaeval 
Church in its missionary efforts compromised to a 
certain extent with the heathen mythologies, and 
identified their purer beliefs with its own. The 
foundation, therefore, of the diabolic hierarchy was 
the exploded beliefs of the heathen nations; but the 
more important of the Teutonic deities are not to be 
traced in it on account of this absorption. In the 
second section the actual belief of Shakspere’s con- 
temporaries was discussed under three heads :—(1) 
The Classification ; (2) Appearance ; and (3) Powers 
of the Evil Spirits. Under the first head the reader 
took occasion to point out the relation of King Lear 
to Dr. Harsnet’s Declaration of Egregious Popish 
Impostures. Under the third head the capacity to 
assume various forms—human, animal, or divine— 
was discussed, with special reference to the transi- 
tional belief of the Reformation period on the 
subject of ghosts—the Conservatives believing in the 
return of disembodied spirits, the Reformers attri- 
buting such appearances to the machinations of the 
evil one—and the manner in which the transition is 
reflected in Hamlet. The second power was that of 
possession ; and the various methods of exorcism were 
also described. The power of causing bodily diseases 
and the incuhus theory were also alluded to. The 
reader opened the third section by pointing out that 
the only difference between fairies and devils was the 
difference in degree of the evil they wrought—fuairies, 
malicious; devils, malignant. This has an historical 
origin. When a nation, as in the pro-Reformation 
times, has unity of creed, and its attention is directed 
to agricultural and domestic matters chiefly, its spirits 
take their tone from this—become fairies, mischievous 
in homestead and field. When, however, the ancient 
creed gets exploded, and men have to encounter for 
themselves theological doctrines, the belief is in 
spirits who are scheming destruction of body and soul. 
But the change first occurs in the towns: the 
old belief hangs on much longer in country places. 
Hence, at both ends of Shakspere’s work, when 
he was most influenced by country life, we 
find fairy plays —the Dream and the Tempest. 
and in the middle, while his life was affacted by town- 
thought, we get the great tragedies, in which devil- 
agency is so predominant. But the Tempest is not a 
mere return to the Dream. Shakspere’s works seem 
to bear the impress of a mental struggle that most 
men have to undergo. The starting-point for this is 
the first stage—of hereditary belief—where a man 
accepts unhesitatingly what he is taught: the Dream. 
The second stage—when doubts arise as to the truth 
of the customary belief, the period of scepticism, 
is illustrated by the great tragedies, the leading 
feeling of which is that an overruling evil fate 
sweeps good and bad equally to destruction: that 
man is the toy of malignant beings. The third 
period —the period of intellectual belief—is illustrated 
by the Tempest, where Shakspere, Prospero-like, 
teaches that man, by nobleness of word and work, 
by self-mastery, may overcome this evil; that his 
great duty is to fight out the cause of truth and right 
in the present ; to leave peering into the sleep that 
rounds this little life, and make the world happier 
and better than he found it. 





FINE ART. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(First Notice.) 


Tue second exhibiting season of this important 
enterprise does not show any falling-off from the 
first: rather on the whole an advance. Mr, 
Burne Jones is as fine, if not, to the unaccustomed 
eye, quite as surprising; Mr. Millais finer; Mr, 
Watts, on the whole, less impressive, but on the 
same dignified level of purpose and performance, 
In landscape, Mr. Lawson creates a sensation which 
was not paralleled last year by any work in that 
class of art. Then, to keep up the calibre of the 
display, there are such artists as Herkomer, R. W, 
Macbeth, Legros, Gregory, Whistler, Tadema, 
Tissot, Spencer Stanhope, Leighton, Boughton, 
Armstrong, Crane, Albert Moore, Poynter, Boehm, 
and Lady Waterford, not to name others who 
might nevertheless well be specified. The most 
serious deficiency is in historical painting: we 
have and we enjoy here the ideal, but not to any 
reasonable degree the historical, with its deep 
interest in strong and significant facts. As to any 
comparison that might be raised between the 
Grosvenor Exhibition and the Royal Academy, it 
would be futile to deny that the former leaves 2 
far more serious and satisfying impression: it is 
like the sensation which one receives from joining 
a circle of highly-intelligent and cultivated people, 
as contrasted with a haphazard miscellaneous 
company : one finds more to stimulate, and is con- 
scious of more delicate gradations of appreciation. 
Even if the total of active working faculty be not 
really greater, the opportunity for profiting by 
it is vastly increased. Not indeed that there 
are no commonplace exhibitors or no bad worl at 
the Grosvenor: for, with all its merits of tone 
and material, this is far from being the case. We 
could name various instances in point, where mere 
personal indulgence, or lax good-nature, seems to 
have given the entrée; but we would rather 
abstain from so invidious a proceeding. 

In spite of formidable competitors, the leading 
and informing spirit of the Grosvenor Gallery is 
again Mr. Burne Jones. This gentleman con- 
tributes a set of six single figures, the Seasons 
and Day and Night, making a connected series, 
and in addition four other pictures, and a work in 
a novel metallic process, There are four main con- 
stituents throughout Mr. Jones's art which deserve 
to be defined at the outset: toname them may stand 
in stead of a good deal of attempted description of 
subject-matter—which, in fact, is never the strong 
point with this delightful painter—and of that 
labour of word-painting which after all can go 
but a little way towards expressing the intrinsic 
properties of pictorial art. These four constituents 
are—(1) Imaginative naiveté; (2) Sentiment in 
the guise of self-absorption—or (as one may prefer 
to call it according to the several phases it 
assumes) abstraction, languor, or dejection ; “ 
Amorousness as the general key-note; and (4 
Splendour of colour. We might add—but this 
belongs more to the artist's idiosyncrasy and his 
method of work—an old-world sympathy which 
clothes everything in a chivalric or a classic garb: 
for Mr. Jones, poetry is something which 
belongs to the past, and the present knows not of 
it, and does not admit of its development. The 
painter's series of the Four Seasons is admirable 
according to these lines of thought and senti- 
ment: the beautiful little quatrains, inscribed 
on scrolls for the respective figures, should he read 
by the visitor, and will be found as gracefully 
sad as the pictures themselves: they are the 
work, we believe, of Mr. William Morris. The 
Summer and Night may be singled out for special 
praise: the former a queenly lady “to the bath 
addressed ;” the latter magically blue. Zuna may 
be classed along with these ; a lovely colour-inven- 
tion of veiled though brilliant blue tints: the 
curled female form, with drapery clouding the 
face, is charmingly apposite. Pan and Psyche, the 
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nymph received by the shepherd-god as she 
emerges from the river, is sweet and fine, with 
ipe simplicity of colour. It may, however, be 

owed that Pan’s left arm and hand, poised on 
the rock, are small and feeble ; and the petrology 
of the picture is innocent of anything that was 
not within the range of Italian painters of the 
fifteenth century. The two most important works 
yet remain, Laus Venerts and Le Chant d'Amour: 
the first, it is noted in the catalogue, was painted 
in 1873-5, the second in 1873. Of the two, we 
refer the Chant d’Amour, which represents a 
mediaeval lady playing on a hand-organ in the 
pleasance of a castle ; Love plies the bellows, and 
aknight listens, reclined on the path close by a 
fower-bed. This has a truly extraordinary inten- 
sity of colour ; we do not exaggerate in saying that 
it would stand comparison with a Giorgione ; the 
sentiment also assimilates closely to that of the 
same magnate of Venetian art, and is even sus- 
tained at a more uniformly high pitch than one 
mostly finds it in his works. The Laus Veneris 

urtrays @ lovely and love-pallid queen in her 

wer, with her crown doffed and set on her knee, 
and her maids of honour diversely occupied in the 
preliminaries of music and song; five knights on 
white horses pass outside the casement: one of 
them looks in with a peculiar thrill and expectancy, 
which finds its response in the throbbing heart of 
the queen. It appears to us a rather disagreeable 
piece of mannerism that the helmed visages of 
these men should all be perfectly hairless. The 
queen’s countenance is a triumph in its way, 
though we do not think it a flawless model of 
beauty: poetry is the right verbal medium for ex- 
pressing its meanings, and this has been done 
(with more or less accuracy of interpreta- 
tion) in a sonnet by Mrs. Moulton. The 
colour is like a flower garden for vividness— 
not, indeed, unassailable by the critic, but none 
save a great colourist could keep it so near as 
Mr. Jones does to being unassailable. Last comes 
Perseus and the Graiae, executed on wood in a 
very peculiar fashion, the figures being all made 
out in metal of very low relief, except the heads, 
and any part where flesh is exposed. This is to 
be “ the first of a series to illustrate the tale of 
Perseus.” The effect, close to the eye, is cold, 
shiny, and crinkled: no doubt, however, it is not 
quite fair or reasonable to estimate the effect 
until the series shall be placed im sétu—whatever 
its destined position may be, for this is not ex- 
plained in the catalogue. 

Along with Mr. Jones we will name two other 
painters, Mr. Crane and Mr. Spencer Stanhope. 
The Fate of Persephone, by the former artist, is a 
large work, of considerable pretension and no 
little achievement. We do not think, however, 
that it is quite within the proper range of Mr. 
Crane’s faculty: it comes rather too near to 
classical severity and completeness, aud does not 
sufliciently draw upon those powers of capricious 
fancy, romantically irresponsible, with which he 
3 richly endowed. Mr. Stanhope, who is as 
marked though not as consummate a mediaevalist 
as Mr, Burne Jones, sends three pictures—7he 
Shulamite, quaintly accomplished and attractive 
in its way, but unreasonably mannered ; Night ; and 
Morning. We like Morning the best: the inven- 
tion here is extremely bold, if also somewhat 
crude, in its literalism of symbol. The naked 
youth, swathed only with fluttering wrappages of 
pink and blue (whieh we may construe into tints 
f cloud and zenith) is pouring out of a lamp 
upon his outstretched fingers a jet of golden light 
—actual gilt in the picture—which splinters 
downwards into a profusion of luminous shafts. 

Of Mr. Watts’s contributions, the chief one is 
that entitled Time and Death. This is a noble 
vention, which in a healthy state of art- 
patronage would at once find its proper place in 
some public building. Time is shown eternally 
young, immeasurably strong, forward-eyed: he 
advances with his inevitable unpausing gait, hold- 
mg his mighty scythe: the puny globe appears 





just in front of his knee. With his left he holds 
the right hand of Death, a white-faced woman 
with drooped eyelids, draped in white over green: 
her lap is full of cropped flowers—the rose, the 
lily of the valley, and others, Clouds are before 
her path. Above these two portentous forces 
hovers Retribution, a vast female form with the 
balance and the sword. The sky is of full un- 
changing blue. In the close proximity of an exhibi- 
tion-room, this grand work shows some deficiency 
in handling and colour-treatment ; and certainly 
the torso of Time is yellow to excess. The 
other large picture of Mr. Watts, an allegory of 
Mischief, is in a lower line of invention, and 
has technical shortcomings which we shall not 
pause to specify. Ophelia—the face of the forlorn 
demented lady seen bending over the willow- 
shaded stream with a kind of fascination in her 
gaze—strikes one at first as distressful almost to 
the point of squalor, and the mode of painting is 
somewhat slight though masterly; this work, 
however, gains greatly upon further inspection. 
The small Six Galahad had been seen before; but 
we gladly re-behold it, and along with it the very 
fine portrait of W. Strickland Cookson, Esq. 

Of Mr. Herkomer’s two principal works we have 
already spoken with the unstinted praise they de- 
serve: the large water-colour of Richard Wagner, 
which appears here also in the form of an etching, 
and the peasant-group “ IWho comes here?” Mr. 
Robert Macbeth’s picture, Coming from St. Ives 
Market, is excellent in movement: a strong work, 
but comparatively sketchy, which appearance 
arises partly from the horrid clouds of dust with 
which it is half-filled. Mr. Legros shows un- 
equally. The one thing that is exceedingly fine is 
the Interior of a Church in the North of France, 
with a few praying or silent figures; the faces 
come out perhaps a little too clearly for the general 
effect of half-tone, but this is hardly to be blamed. 
The sentiment of that intimate, personal worship 
which is to be witnessed in Catholic churches, 
habitual and casual at once, was never more ex- 
quisitely conveyed. The praying woman in the 
middle distance, with her open palms in down- 
ward action, is a lovely figure: yet not superior 
to the femme du peuple of vivacious strong tem- 
perament and dark complexion who comes in front, 
and the placid woman, of clear conscience and 
engaging good-temper, beside her. The old man 
and woman in the background could not be missed 
without great detriment to the picture; they are 
age where they should be, and as they should 

e. A larger canvas than this has been given by 
Mr. Legros to Le Repas des Pauvres—three men 
at table at a very humble but not actually sordid 
sort of restaurant. This work has the wonted 
merits of its author—seriousness, actuality, a 
superiority to all kind of trick or factitious em- 
bellishment, the pathos which arises from the 
mere presentment (the mere verbal statement, as 
one might call it) of cheerlessness in real life; 
we can hardly say, however, that it makes a 
picture. Zhe Close of the Day, an old wayfarer 
resting ona roadside bank, and dozing off, is again 
strongly pathetic in this direction, but is not 
among the artist's finer pieces of execution. The 
portraits of Prof. Cassell and Prof. Clifford, 
“ painted before the students of the Slade School 
of Art,” are manly, capital performances. Another 
excellent portrait is that by Mr. E. J. Gregory— 
W. T. Eley, Esq.: grey hair, full weatherworn 
complexion, costume of yellowish-brown velvet, 
crinkled here and there with a most telling touch; 
he holds the collar of a dark-brown spaniel, which 
looks upward, muzzle and eye pointing to his mas- 
ter’s visage with craving affection. The mixture of 
facile slightness with force in the painting of this 
dog is remarkable: the general tone of the pic- 
ture, solid and dark. The pendant to Mr. Gregory's 
portrait is one by Mr. Millais, very nearly of his 
finest quality; full of lifelike directness and 
painterlike certainty and accomplishment: Twins, 
the Daughters of T. R. Hoare, Esq. The twin 
ladies in dark-green riding-habits, and accom- 





panied by a deerhound, are, as one might expect, 
extremely alike: the painter has rightly kept up 
the same likeness, with several minor points of 
diversity, in the costumes and the general disposal 
of his sitters. Mr. Millais’s other contribution is 
named A Good Resolve: a Scotch country lass 
turning down the corner of a page in the Psalms, 
to break herself of a “ besetting sin.” This is not 
a particularly interesting work: but, like almost 
everything that Mr. Millais does, it has that dis- 
tinctive property of an actual person or object in 
nature—that what seems commonplace at first 
gets less and less so as you look, and at last 
hardly looks commonplace at al!: familiarity 
quenches contempt. Mr. Whistler re-announces 
his eccentric gospel that human beings are, for the 
purposes of art, not human, but merely so much 
opportunity for colour or tone — colour-pegs 
though not clothes-pegs. An Arrangement in 
Blue and Green means a portrait of a young lady 
in blue velvet very finely treated, and with a little 
(hardly any) green discernible in her hat; a 
Variation in Flesh-colour and Green means a 
number of Japanese women with a prospect of 
the river (Japanese rivers appear to be very 
like the Thames at Chelsea) through an open 
window; an Arrangement in White and Black 
means a young lady thus arranged or ar- 
rayed: her very brilliant complexion is too much 
assimilated by the painter to rouging, and in fact 
his system in these works does not allow adequate 
scope for genuine flesh-painting. We have fre- 
quently expressed our sincere admiration for Mr. 
Whistler's remarkable gifts, and we do so again 
now; though a little less of personal whim, and 
more willingness to take the world on the same 
terms on which other people take it, would by this 
time be of advantage to him as to most of us. Of 
Mr, Alma-Tadema’s six pictures we have already 
made some mention: there is not so much in them 
to describe as to enjoy, and certainly the enjoy- 
ment to be got out of such admirable work as A 
Bacchante and Painting is of no ordinary kind. 
Next to the six of the semi-anglicised Dutchman 
come five works by a semi-anglicised Frenchman, 
M. Tissot. Curtosa felicitas is the distinguishing 
mark of Tissot’s works ; but it has a bad trick of 
lapsing into curiosa infelicitas every now and then, 
and we cannot say much for any one of his present 
specimens, except the Study (a young lady's face 
drawn with much refinement, the rest of the 
figure being left uncompleted), and Croquet. 
Here a girl of about fourteen, dressed in black and 
white, with her mallet poised behind her back, 
stands shadowed from the bright sunshine which 
swathes the lawn behind her: two other girls are 
further off, one lying forward, one kneeling: a 
white Pomeranian dog and a fountain enhance the 
life of the scene. This is a very enjoyable and 
uncommon production. M. Ifeilbuth has one 
fairly characteristic example, Roman Orphans: 
his other three count for nothing to his reputation, 
and for little, we should think, to the visitor's 
gratification. Mr. W. B. Richmond is represented 
by four portraits. One of these is a sensible, 
straightforward, and very carefully finished work, 
W. Stewart, Esq., painted for the Wakefield and 
Barnsley Bank, a head not much unlike Mr. 
Layard’s. The others are all a little foreed—the 
artist evidently aiming to do something that shall 
be at once charming and impressive ; and he attains 
refinement, but rather at the expense of first-hand 
single-minded spontaneity. 

We reserve for another article the landscape-art 
of the exhibition, and with this a certain number 
of the figure-subjects ; also the water-colours and 
sculpture. W. M. Rosserrt. 








SIR HENRY THOMPSON'S NANKIN CHINA. 


Tas collection, now on view at the galleries of 
Messrs. Marks, the well-known china-dealers in 
Oxford Street (No. 395), contains over five 
hundred specimens—all good, and some match'ess 
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—of this beautiful old ware. If not the finest 
collection in England, there are few finer, and it 
is yarticularly rich in choice specimens of the 
hawthorn pattern, two of which were recently 
sold at Captain Lukis’s sale at Christie’s for over 
1,300. Of the so-called “ginger jars” of this 
pattern Sir Henry possesses several, two of which 
are quite equal if not superior to Captain Lukis’s. 
Nor would it be easy to match the exceptionally 
fine pair of vases (No. 6), with their spirited 
figures, rich colour, and pure glaze; the set of 
pots and beakers decorated with the Dog Toa 
(No. 21); such a curiosity as the pomegranate. 
teapot (No. 243), with its quaint shape and 
decoration ; the elegant ewers and bottles (Nos. 
254 and 255), with their graceful arabesques and 
fine form; nor the magnificent beaker (No. 206). 
Although the sapphire-like blue of the best 
periods or factories dominates throughout, the 
range of colour is considerable. Sir ILenry has 
not disregarded the claims of those deep 
indigo tones so frequently found in the aster 
bowls, nor the less lustrous beauty of the 
powder blue; while, as in the splendidly-deco- 
rated bottles (No. 204), he has admitted pieces 
of a rather poor and shallow colour on account of 
the superlative merit of their shape and ornament. 
On the whole, it is not often that even artists 
and china-lovers get so good an opportunity of 
studying decoration and comparing tints; but to 
the public generally the exhibition offers a rare 
chance of forming some judgment as to the 
wisdom or folly of the present taste or “ craze” 
for the “ old blue-and-white.” 

That two blue-and-white jars of no special 
beauty of form, and but ten and a-half inches in 
height, should be worth more than one thousand 
pounds, and that the loss of a cover should male 
a difference of one or two hundred pounds in the 
value of one, will always appear preposterous to 
mauy persons; but these hawthorn jars are not 
only “gems” metaphorically speaking, but have 
much the same relation to other china of the same 
description as the Koh-i-noor and other diamonds 
of remarkable size and brilliancy bear to ordinary 
stones, They are comparatively as rare, and as 
supreme in colour and lustre, and suffer as much 
in value by a flaw. 

Indeed, there is much “ method” in this 
so-called “ madness,” for the productions of the 
old Chinese factories at their zenith (now long 
past) have a value—both artistic and historical— 
which is unique. The blue colour without a 
tinge of red, the white paste without a tinge of 
yellow, blend with a perfection unknown to other 
porcelains, and with the even, bright, colourless 
glaze produce an effect on the eye of coolness and 
repose unapproachable by the soapy or chalky 
paste and staring or dull colour of even the best 
modern blue-and-white. 

Those without a natural sense of decorative fit- 
ness and harmony of colour cannot be expected to 
appreciate the artistic properties of the Old Nankin ; 
but even to such its historical importance must 
appear great if they consider it as the base of 
decoration for more than half the pottery and 
porcelain of Europe. All the blue-and-white 
Delft of Tolland (despite the opacity of its body, 
the nearest approach to a perfect imitation of 
Nankin that has ever been made), the faience 
and much of the porcelain of France, the porcelain 
and pottery of the factories at Liverpool, Bristol, 
Worcester, and other places too numerous to men- 
tion, both at home and abroad, were at first a 
mere imitation of this ware, and, oddly enough, 
not of its finest patterns. If we except Italy, 
whose rich artistic heritage needed no external 
impulse, there is not a country in Europe that has 
not made attempts more or less unsuccessful to 
imitate the paste, the colour, the patterns, the 
glaze, and even the marks, of old “ blue-and-white.” 
Yet after two centuries of such efforts, never who!ly 
abandoned, these hawthorn jars of Old Nankin, 
with their exquisitely modulated ground of trars- 
hicent blue and their blossoms of pure milk whi:e, 





are still as unrivalled in their special beauty as the 
sculpture of Athens or the paintings of Venice. 
The catalogue, with its beautiful paper, type, 
binding, and illustrations, is almost as choice in its 
way as the china itself. The drawings by Sir 
Henry Thompson and Mr. Whistler not only illus- 
trate the collection, but the special merits of that 
kind of decoration carried to perfection by the 
Chinese, giving as they do as much essential truth 
and beauty as is possible with the means and 
labour employed, and wholly fulfilling the inten- 
tion of the artist. They have been reproduced 
almost faultlessly by the Autotype Company's 
mechanical process, nor should scanty praise be 
given to Messrs, Marks for the taste shown in the 
binding and general “ get-up” of this precious 
volume, Cosmo MonkHovse. 





ART SALES, 


Mr. Ileven’s important collection of pictures, 
which was sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods on Saturday last, included many works 
which had been not long ago sold under the 
hammer, Mr, Heugh having apparently been an 
active purchaser of much that was offered in the 
market. Another noteworthy point about his 
collection is that it contained certain conspicuous 
examples of the work of English “ Pre-Raphaelite 
masters,” which had been talked or written into 
much publicity at an early period of their exist- 
ence, but which, when, after some change of 
fashion, they were offered at Christie's, realised 
considerably lower prices than we should have 
been led to expect. It may be said that the 
prices as a whole were not very high. A picture 
by Mr. Keeley Hulswell, a justly distinguished 
member of the Scottish Academy, fell for 100 gs. 
It represented a view on the Grand Canal, Venice. 
Head of a Roman Girl, by Leighton, 72 gs.; 
Isabella, by J. E. Millais, R.A., 61 gs.; The Car- 
penter's Shop—representing an habitual incident 
in the boyhood of Christ—by J. E. Millais, R.A., 
450 @s.; the Scapegoat, a Scriptural subject by 
Holman Hunt, painted on the margin of the Dead 
Sea, with the mountains of Edom in the distance, 
430 gs.; a portrait of Sir Walter Scott, by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A., exhibited at the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition in 1868, 120 gs.; A Calm with Boats, by 
John Sell Cotman, 105 gs.; Raeburn’s portrait of his 
wife, Lady Raeburn, 610 gs.—a sum considerably 
less, it was stated, than it had fetched within the 
last two years; Crossing the Brook, a work of 
conspicuous merit from the brush of H. Thompson, 
R.A., painted about 1803, 780 gs.; A Scene in 
Westmoreland, a very fine example of George 
Morland, signed and dated 1792, 300 gs.; The 
Masters Gawler as Schoolboys, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, a very well-known engraved picture, 
offered for sale quite recently, 320 gs. A portrait 
by Gainsborough of one of his daughters sold for 
300 gs., and that of the other with a guitar, intro- 
duced into the composition, sold for 360, A land- 
scape by the sume master, representing, it was said, 
a view in Shropshire, sold for 500gs. We further 
note a few among the foreign pictures, some of 
which were of good quality. 4 View of Old 
London Bridge, dated 1630—being an interesting 
picture by C. de Jonghe, which had appeared at 
the Wynn Ellis sale—750 gs. A good example 
of Netscher, Za belle Limonaditre—a room inte- 
rior with a young woman in crimson velvet and 
white satin—208 gs. This was from the collection 
of the Count de Pourtalés, and had been exhibited, 
we believe, at Burlington House. A picture of a 
group of roses, peonies, and pinks in a terra-cotta 
jar on a marble table, exhibited in 1834 and 1872, 
sold for 530 guineas, It was ascribed, and no 
doubt justly, to the great Dutch master of flower- 
painting, J. van Huysum. By William van de 
Velde there was a Calm, with fishing-boats at 
anchor, and a jetty at the left of the picture. It 
realised 235 guineas. A most agreeable example 
of Wynants, with figures probably by Lingelbach, 
was knocked down for 250 guineas, It represented 








a sandy road, the like of which is so familiar to 
those acquainted with the works of this charming 
Dutch master of landscape. The Italian and 
Spanish pictures in the Heugh sale were not gene. 
rally such as to attract great interest. A small 
painting of the Madonna and Child, by Murillo, 
was, however, handed over to a celebrated dealer, 
for the sum of 500 guineas. The day’s sale 
realised 11,800/. 


On the previous day Messrs. Christie, Manson 
aud Woods had sold Mr. Heugh’s water-colour 
drawings, which included some very noteworthy 
specimensof the artof Turner and of Peter de W int, 
From the comparatively low prices given for some 
finished works of the last-named artist it may 
perhaps be conjectured that the popular taste of 
the day is agreeing with a judgment often ex- 
pressed in critical circles that the charming art 
of De Wint is seen to greater advantage in his 
sketches than in his finished drawings. At all 
events, a view of Gloucester from St. Catherine's 
Hill, which had sold under the hammer in 1874 
for G40/., realised on Saturday only 2622. 10s, 
By Copley Fielding, a Scotch lake scene was 
knocked down for 732. By J. M. W. Turner, 
however, there were some notable falls of price. 
Thus, a Patterdale, said to have been sold in the 
Gillott collection for 850/., realised on Friday 
last only 3382. Again Abbeville, a vignette from 
the portion of the Novar collection sold last year, 
realised on Friday but 1787. 10s., while at last 
year’s auction it had realised 2887. Marly, from 
the Novar sale, when regarded as a commercial 
investment, proved more satisfactory, for last year 
it realised 367/., and this year 4097. By F. 
Walker, A.R.A., the Harbour of Refuge —a 
sketch for his finished picture—fetched 63/. A 
volume containing 100 drawings in pencil and 
pen, from many hands, among which may be 
named Gainsborough, Prout, David Roberts, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and Richard Doyle, realised 
94/. 10s, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. James Camppect, one of those painters of 
the “ Liverpool school” who began several years 
ago exhibiting works on which considerable atten- 
tion was bestowed both in Liverpool and in 
London, has lately completed a picture, The Day 
before the Race, which, in the form of a photo- 
graph now issued for sale, may prove popular, 
especially at the present time of year, the thick of 
the racing season. The scene is a training-stable, 
in which a veteran trainer is imparting some of the 
choicer secrets of his craft to a juvenile jockey, 
whose aptitude as a pupil appears to be such that 
he scarcely has occasion for any master. Another 
recent picture by Mr. Campbell is The First Earn- 
tings, a very well-chosen moment in the home-life 
of a struggling family. A widow's son has earned 
his first half-crown; equally to the delight of 
himself who holds it aloft, of his mother who fore- 
sees that the nippings of poverty will be not quite 
so keen henceforward, and of his child-sister, who 
gazes with half-wondering intensity at the very 
cheap doll, the first-fruits of her brother's affluence 
and goodnature. Mr. Campbell quitted Liverpool 
some years ago, and is now settled at Reigate. 


Visitors to the Royal Academy of the last 
couple of years will not have forgotten two pic- 
tures of a sort of series painted by Mr. F. W. 
Lawson, Children of the Great City. A third 
work in the series had been expected to make its 
appearance this year at Burlington House ; but, 
having slipped out thence by one of those not 
easily-explicable mischances which attend the 
doings of Hanging Committees, it is now on view 
at 79 Pall Mall. This subject is named Dawn; 


and represents, with much truth of sentiment, and 
attention to a fresh and quiet effect of morning 
light, the interior of a garret, in which two 
orphaned sisters and a brother house their penury : 
Lambeth Palace is seeu right opposite, beyond 
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the river, through the opened window. The 
eldest sister is now dying, her brother supporting 
her head, golden-haired, with pallidly-hectic 
cheeks: the younger sister still slumbers on her 
patchwork pallet. On the floor are an open book 
and a common paraffin lamp: pasted on the wall 
is a large woodcut of the Queen, well known in 
cheap shops and dingy neighbourhoods. FEvery- 
thing about the room and its habitants indicates 
a degree of poverty which only stops short of the 
squalid because the children are not of naturally 
coarse fibre. 


Tue Berlin Museum, after long negotiation, has 
been fortunate enough to acquire six remarkable 
works of Art from the Strozzi Palace. Of these, 
three are paintings of very high value, and three 
are works of sculpture that have long been known 
and classed as undoubtedly authentic. To speak 
first of the paintings. The oldest of these is a 

rtrait by Sandro Botticelli of the unfortunate 

juliano de’ Medici, who was murdered at the 
altar, in the Pazzi conspiracy. The portrait, 
which was probably painted after his death, repre- 
sents him in profile as a young man of twenty-five. 
The second in date is a portrait of the youn 
daughter of Roberto Strozzi, who was banishe 
from Florence in 1537, and spent some time in 
Venice, where this likeness of the fair-haired little 
girl of at most three or four years old (not ten as 
we and Cavalcaselle affirm) was painted by 
the master-hand of Titian. It is, at all events, 
signed Titianvs F., and even Titian’s severely 
critical biographers admit its authenticity, though 
they have mistaken the age of the child. The 
third is a portrait of Simone Martelli, com- 
parable, it is said, with the best portraits by 
this master in the Uffizi and the Pitti Palace. 
The works in sculpture are, if anything, still 
more noteworthy than the paintings. They 
consist of the celebrated bust of Marietta 
Strozzi, engraved in Perkins’ 7'uscan Sculptors, 
and signed upon the richly-carved pedestal with 
the name of Desiderio da Settignano, reckoned as 
one of this master’s finest works; a bust, earlier 
in date, of Niccolo Strozzi, a banker in Rome in 
the fifteenth century, supposed to be by the early 
Florentine sculptor Mino da Fiesole; and a small 
bronze statue of St. John the Baptist, treated with 
bold naturalism. This is said to be by Donatello, 
who, as we know, frequently chose this subject 
for his art ; but it is difficult to criticise this work, 
as the bronze casting has not been entirely suc- 
cessful, and much of its delicacy has no doubt 
been lost. The Berlin Museum has paid the sum 
of 180,000 lire for these six works to the executors 
of the late Don Ferdinando Strozzi Majorca 
Renzi, Prince of Forano, &c., by whom, after 
remaining for many ages in tie Strozzi Palace, 
they have been sold to fulfil their final destiny of 
instructing the public in a National Museum, 


A FIGURE symbolising the Genius of the Arts, 
the work of M. Mercié, has just been set up on 
the Pavillon du Louvre, facing the bridge of 
Saints-Péres, in the place of the statue of Napoleon 
III. by Barye, which formerly occupied this posi- 
tion, The Genius of Law, or Strength and Pro- 
sperity Renascent under the Reign of Law, has 
also been treated by M. Crauk in decorative sculp- 
ture on the fagade of the Pavillon de Marsan. 
Both works were uncovered at the opening of the 
Exhibition. 

Tae splendid ~~ Ee of the Last Judgment, 
by Rogier van der Weyden, belonging to the 
ospital at Beaune, is now for a short time being 
exhibited in the Louvre, after undergoing a most 
careful and successful process of cleaning and 
restoration. 


_ Maxarr's picture of the Entry of Charles V. 
tnto Antwerp, which, as we have before stated, 
1s creating a great sensation at the present time at 
Vienna, is taken from the well-known passage in 
Diirer’s journal in which the simple-minded Niirn- 
berg artist naively expresses his delight at the 
sight of “the costly triumph,” and particularly at 





“the beautiful young maidens whose like I have 
never seen,” who formed part of the procession, 
and who were exhibited all but naked to the public 
gaze. Charles V., it appears, offended these young 
ladies, who all belonged to high patrician families, 
by casting down his eyes as he passed; but Diirer, 
as he afterwards explained to Melanchthon, regard- 
ed them “attentively and closely, and without 
shame, because he was a painter.” This is the 
incident that Makart has chosen for representation. 
Charles V. on horseback, it is true, forms the 
centre point of the composition, but the chief 
interest, and the real raison d'étre of the picture, 
lie with the beautiful maidens and the painter, 
who is seen observing them with much interest. 
The whole is a wonderful scene of colour and 
theatrical display, in which single figures stand 
forth from the surging crowd with startling vivid- 
ness. It is, in fact, painted with all Makart’s 
coarse power, and is altogether a noteworthy 
work, which most people would feel desirous of 
seeing; but it is asserted that another cause for 
the crowds it attracts to the Kiinstlerhaus is the 
fact that a number of the figures introduced are 
portraits of persons moving in the highest circles 
in Vienna. The artist, following the well-known 
example of Paolo Veronese in his Marriage at 
Cana, has sought to give further interest to his 
work by depicting the beauties of the day in the 
dress and p owe of former times. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts has not yet suf- 
fered itself to be overwhelmed like other journals 
with the Paris Exhibition. It treats this 
month of subjects of purely artistic interest, be- 
ginning with the frescoes of Veronese at the 
castle of Masera, near Treviso, upon which we have 
a first article by Charles Blanc. Strange to say, 
since Carlo Ridolfi described these frescves in his 
Maraviglie dell’ Arte no competent critic has ever 
entered upon a full description of them until now. 
M. Charles Blanc made an excursion to Masera 
from Treviso in 1873, and his lucid account 
of the place as well as of the frescoes fully makes 
up for past neglect, and enables us to form with 
the help of the numerous illustrations a very 
clear idea of the artistic riches of this Palladian 
villa, or, as it is now called, Castle, of Masera. 
Eugéne Fromentin is considered as a painter 
and a writer by M. Louis Gonse, his article being 
enriched by two capital reproductions from Fro- 
mentin’s drawings. M. Duranty, whose shrewd 
criticism we have before noticed, offers some 
suggestive remarks respecting Daumier in a 
lively study of that celebrated caricaturist, 
whom M. Eugéne Montrosier has also been study- 
ing of late in the pages of L’Art. M. Ephrussi 
treats of “ The Italian Influence visible in a Work 
by Diirer,” the work in question being a drawing 
in the Museum at Hamburg of the Death of 
Orpheus, a subject treated also by Mantegna in a 
similar manner, as seen in the drawing exhibited 
by Miss H. de Rothschild at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery, and reproduced in the illustrated catalogue. 
Diirer’s drawing, which was formerly in the pos- 
session of Sandrart, is compared with this by 
Mantegna, and also with a print by an anonymous 
Italian master, from which the figures in Diirer's 
work were evidently taken, so that it is needless 
to talk of “Italian influence” when we can trace 
direct copying. LDiirer’s drawing was a very early 
work, dated 1494. The only other articles of the 
number are “ Un Dossier de Catalogues inédits,’ by 
M. E. Bonnaffé ; the Laurent-Richard collection ; 
and a review of Dodone et ses Ruines, by M. O. 
Rayet. 

Tue first two parts of the Histoire générale de 
la Tapisserie, by MM. E. Muntz, A. Pinchart, and 
J. Guiffrey, have just been delivered to sub- 
scribers. It is M. E. Muntz, lately appointed 
Librarian at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, who is to 
be credited with the idea of this publication on 
an interesting subject, the history of which was 
confused and very obscure on many points, Tle 
discovered, three or four years ago, in the archives 
of Rome, Florence, Siena, Milan, Venice, and 








many other Italian cites, documents proving the 
fact, which had been wholly forgotten, that, from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, these 
cities imported tapestry-weavers from Flanders and 
Paris, and gave them special opportunities for 
lying their trade. These discoveries, published 
in the Chronique des Arts, attracted public atten- 
tion, and the historical exhibition organised 
two years ago by the Union Centrale in the 
salles of the Palais de l'Industrie showed an 
abundance of material. M. Muntz undertakes 
Italy, and also England (if those interested 
will send him unpublished documents); M. 
A. Pinchart undertakes Flanders, and M. J. 
Guiffrey has already begun the history of French 
tapestry, which does not date from an earlier 
period than the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Each partis adorned with plates of singular 
accuracy, obtained direct by photography, with a 
mixture of colours, by M. Léon Vidal. France 
has not as yet published any book dealing with 
the domain of la haute curiosité at once so scho- 
larly and so sumptuous. It is the first publica- 
tion of an anonymous historical book club, having 
its head-quarters on the Quai Voltaire, where 
M. Léon Vidal’s photochromatic studios are 
established, M. Muntz is now printing a col- 
lection of unpublished documents bearing on the 
history of the arts at Rome during the fifteenth 
century. He gathered his materials in the archives 
of the libraries of Rome during the Italian mis- 
sion with which he was entrusted by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 


A CoMMUNICATION from Constantinople states 
that a tomb has been discovered opposite that 
city, near Kalamisia, not far from the ancignt town 
of Chalcedon (the present Kadikdéi), close to the 
little church of St. John Chrysostom, covered by 
a marble slab bearing the following inscription, 
first published by M. Parnanikas, a Professor of 
the Greek language :— ° 
* Ev’rpomiov rados eiui mepippovos + h yap ddnbes 

ovvopa Tis aperis elyev decddpevoy. 

“Atpore poipa, Tu) Ti Toy edrporrov Apracas dvdpa, 

ds hepev €E povadas, rpeis 8 éréwv Sexddas ; 

Tlérpos 8€ yvards otabepyv mddxa thvde xapakas 

aThoev aropOimev@ TovTo yepas TapEexeav. 

The somewhat redundant distichs say, with a play 
upon the proper name which it is not possible to 
render even approximately, that a friend or rela- 
tion named Petros has dedicated this sepulchral 
stone to the memory of amiable Eutropios, swept 
away by ruthless fate at the age of thirty- 
six. To this day the place where the discovery 
was made is named the Harbour of Eutropios, 
and it is believed thet the remains found in the 
tomb belonged to the eunuch Eutropios, a favour- 
ite of the Emperor Arcadius, who in the last 
years of the fourth century filled the highest 
offices of State at the Byzantine Court, and whom 
Chrysostom mentions in his discourse on “The 
Vanity of all Things human.” According to 
Zosimus, Eutropios was first banished to Cyprus, 
then sent back to-Chalcedon and there beheaded. 
It is believed that the tomb was excavated in the 
palace of Eutropios. The form of the letters of 
the inscription points to the fifth century 4.D. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Sornern’s reappearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre, after an absence from England of two 
years and a-half, has unfortunately not been 
attended by the complete success which would 
have been welcome to the admirers of that 
popular comedian. Mr. Byron’s drama The 
Prompter’s Box has not been improved by the 
American adapter, who has extended it from four 
to five acts, and has modified some of its original 
scenes; and Mr. Sothern’s performance of the 
part of Fitzaltamont, the unappreciated tragic 
actor, strikes an English audience as more eccen- 
tric than humorous. Comparisons between this 
impersonation and that of Mr. Byron, who repre- 
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sented this character when it was originally pro- 
duced at the Haymarket some years ago, are 
inevitable ; and there can be no question that in 
genial humour, in the faculty of giving even to 
the airs of gloom and melancholy assumed by the 
disappointed Fitzaltamont a certain suggestion 
of goodnature, Mr. Byron was more happy. In 
the United States, where this piece—known in 
its revived form as A Crushed Tragedian—has 
enjoyed an immense popularity, audiences appear 
to have been delighted by Mr. Sothern’s close 
arody of a bombastic amateur actor who has 

tely been a kind of butt of American hu- 
mourists. A success obtained in this way is 
almost necessarily of a local character. Mr. 
Sothern’s odd starts and turns and sepulchral 
utterances do, indeed, awaken laughter, as does the 
husky falsetto into which his voice frequently 
lapses ; but the part as played does not differ in 
essentials from the ordinary stage type, of which 
Sylvester Daggerwood is the best-remembered ex~- 
ample. Mr. Sothern’s Fitzaltamont is in brief 
this stage-struck hero, with an exaggerated sense of 
his own importance, and a deeper grudge against 
an unappreciating public. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat contemplate seceding 
from the company of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre at an early date. They will probably take 
the management of the St. James’s, which will, 
in that case, be redecorated and partly recon- 
structed. 


Mr. Frank MARSHALL’s new comedy, entitled 
Family Honour, will be produced at the Aquarium 
Theatre this afternoon. 


A NEw romantic drama, in seven acts, entitled 
Les Abandonnés, has been produced at the 
Ambigu-Comique with success. The author is 
M. Louis Davyl. 


Emits Zora, the author of L’Assommoir, has 
just completed a play which has been accepted by 
the Palais-Royal. It is entitled Bouton de Rose. 
M. Zola does not give it to the world under his 
own name but under that of the favourite character 
in his romances, Rougon. 








MUSIC. 


Last Saturday afternoon the Bach Choir gave, 
at St. James’s Hall, their third concert—the last 
for this season—on which occasion they performed 
Bach’s great Mass in B minor for the fourth time in 
London. It was with this work that the choir 
first appeared in public, with a success which 
will be well remembered by those who heard 
them; and amateurs cannot be too grateful for 
opportunities of renewing their acquaintance 
with a work not to be fully appreciated at one 
or two hearings. The choir will do well to give 
one of their concerts to this great Mass every 
season. The present performance was one of the 
finest as yet heard under Mr. Goldschmidt. The 
solos were admirably sung by Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and Herr Henschel ; while the choir fully sustained 
its reputation in the difficult choruses which form 
so important a part of the work. More finished 
choral singing than that of such numbers as the 
“Kyrie,” “Cum Sancto Spiritu,” “ Crucifixus,” 
and “ Et resurrexit,” has seldom been heard. In 
the air “ Qui sedes” an important improvement 
was made on previous performances by giving 
the obbligato part to the okoe, as intended by 
Bach, instead of (as hitherto) to the clarinet. On 
the other hand, in the song “ It in Spiritum” the 
oboe parts were (for some most inscrutable reason) 
given to two flutes, with an effect which, in 
places, was almost ludicrous. A word of special 
mention is due to M. Stennebrugen, for his ex- 
tremely fine performance of the very difficult horn 
obbligato to the ‘ Quoniam.” 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a finer perform- 
ance of the instrumental movements of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony than that of Saturday last at 





the Crystal Palace. The effect of these sublime 
movements must be lost unless the players are 
animated, not only by the spirit of precision, but 
by the capacity to feel and give expression to the 
wonderful depth of sentiment contained in almost 
every bar. These conditions were fulfilled on 
Saturday, and Mr. Manns may be congratulated 
on an artistic triumph. Some of the passages for 
wind instruments were given with ideal purity 
and charm—notably those for horns in the Adagio. 
Thechoral portions, as a matterof course, suffered by 
comparison, but the soloists—Mdlle. Friedlander, 
Mdlle. Redeker, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Lucas 
Williams—were fairly satisfactory. Seiior Sara- 
sate’s rendering of Mendelssohn’s violin concerto 
deserved the highest encomiums, but the player 
would do well to avoid granting an encore after a 
lengthy concerto. The twenty-second series of 
Saturday concerts, now at an end, has been on the 
whole less interesting than some of its pre- 
decessors, at least in the production of unfamiliar 
works. Among the unfulfilled pledges we find 
Sterndale Bennett's music to Ajax, Purcell’s York- 
shire Feast Song, Berlioz’s symphony Harold en 
Italie, and Raff's Waldsinfonie. On the other 
hand, the orchestra has fully maintained its repu- 
tation, and a distinct improvement has been 
observed in the vocal selections. 


Tue concerted pieces performed at the Musical 
Union, on Tuesday, were Mozart’s quartett in D, 
No. 10, Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte quartett in B 
minor (Op. 3), and Beethoven's string trio in C 
minor (Op. 9). The ensemble was less excellent 
than wal, the contrast of tone and style between 
the leader, M. Marsick, and the second violin, Herr 
Heimendahl, being very marked. The pianist, M. 
de Beriot, was not wise in selecting Chopin’s 
familiar Polonaise in A flat. The piece requires 
more freedom of wrist-action than he appears to 
possess, and some of the forte passages were there- 
fore wanting in distinctness of utterance. 


HERR HERMANN FRANKE commenced another 
series of three concerts of chamber music at the 
Hall of the he Academy of Music, on Tuesday 
evening. English music was well represented on 
this occasion, as Sterndale Bennett’s sonata The 
Maid of Orleans was played by Mr. Arthur 
Burnand, and Mr. C. Hubert Parry’s trio in E 
minor was performed by Messrs. Dannreuther, 
Franke, and Hausmann, This trio is in every 
sense a masterly work, remarkable for the in- 
dependent treatment of the three instruments and 
for the grasp which the composer evinces over the 
resources of contrapuntal and polyphonic writing. 
Mr. Parry has also, it is evident, a considerable 
knowledge of effect, and as a representative 
English musician his career will be watched with 
great interest. 


At the same hall, on Wednesday evening, the 
first of a series of classical chamber concerts was 
given by Mr. Francis Ralph and Mdme. Kate 
Roberts. Brahms’s grand though sombre quintett 
in F minor, and Beethoven’s Rasoumoffsky 
quartett in E minor, were very ably interpreted 
by the artists named associated with Messrs. Jung, 
Zerbini, and Ould. Mdme. Roberts selected as 
her pianoforte solos pieces by Mendelssohn and 
Schumann; and Mdlle. Thekla Friedliinder con- 
tributed some songs. There was a large audi- 
ence. The second concert will be given on Friday 
evening, May 31. 


Mr. Mapteson has brought forward one of his 
new prime donne in the person of Mdlle. Mathilde 
Wilde, who has appeared twice as Valentine in 
Les Huguenots. The choice of such a part clearly 
evinces the desire of Mdlle. Wilde to be con- 
sidered a dramatic soprano, and the possession of 
a powerful voice and a thorough knowledge of 
stage business are qualifications in her favour. 
But her method of singing calls for considerable 
animadversion, and her acting, though careful, is 
coldand conventional. A successor to Titiens has 
yet to be discovered. Mdlle. Cummings, who has 
appeared at concerts as Miss Mary Cummings, has 





a fine mezzo-soprano voice, which has received 
careful training, but as an actress she has every- 
thing to acquire. We learn that two orchestral 
concerts will be given shortly at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, with M. Pasdeloup as conductor. At one 
of these Berlioz’ Damnation de Faust will be per- 
formed. Neither of the promised novelties is ag 
yet advertised, but it is understood that Paul et 
Virginie and Carmen will be produced at the 
Covent Garden establishment. 


At Mr. Charles Hallé’s second Recital at St, 
James's Hall, yesterday week, the programme con- 
sisted of Haydn’s trio in D major, No. 2l—a 
charming but almost unknown specimen of the 
old master, produced by Mr. Hallé on this occa- 
sion for the first time—Beethoven’s sonata in A, 
Op. 101, finely played by Mr. Hallé; Bach’s 
sonata in E, for piano and violin; and Rubin- 
stein’s piano quintett in G minor, Op. 99. Mr, 
Hallé was assisted by Mdme. Norman-Néruda, 
and Messrs. L. Ries, Straus, and Néruda. 


Messrs. Lupwie AND Davsert gave their last 
Chamber Concert at the Royal Academy Ooncert 
Room on the 9th inst., when Haydn’s quartett in 
CO, Op. 33, No. 1; Beethoven's quartett in A 
minor, Op. 132; and Schubert's piano quintett in 
A, Op. 114, were performed. The quartett party 
consisted of Messrs. Ludwig, W. H. Eayres, Zer- 
bini, and Daubert; Miss Anna Mehlig was the 
pianist, and Miss Héléne Arnim the vocalist. 


Mr. P. S. Gitmore’s Military Band has arrived 
in England from America during the present 
week, and will perform at the Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday and Wednesday next. The band con- 
sists of sixty-five instrumentalists, and its réper- 
totre is not only large, but remarkably ambitious, 
including such works as Beethoven’s symphony in 
C minor, and his great Leonora overture, the over- 
ture to Tannhduser, and Liszt’s second “ Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise.” American journals speak of 
the band in very high terms; and their appearance 
will be awaited with much interest. 


Tue second part of Mr. George Grove'’s Dic- 
tionary of Musie and Musicians (Macmillan and 
Co.) is, as a whole, fully equal in merit to the 
first part, previously noticed in these columns. It 
comprises the portion from “ Ballad” to “ Boiel- 
dieu,” and as it carries the work to page 256, we 
fear the editor will find himself on the horns of a 
dilemma. Either he must follow the bad example 
of many previous editors of musical dictionaries 
(e.g., Ed. Bernsdorf), and make the latter portion 
of his work far more superficial and less complete 
than the former, or he must far exceed the limit 
of two volumes at present proposed. This, how- 
ever, is a matter with which we have not to deal. 
The most important, and it may be said the most 
valuable, article in the present part is that on 
“ Beethoven ” from the pen of the editor, which 
occupies forty-six pages, or more than a third of 
the whole. The amount of research displayed is 
only equalled by the evident enthusiasm for his 
subject which the writer shows in every page; 
while the whole article is so thoroughly interesting 
that it may safely be called the best paper on the sub- 
ject in the English language. Among other interest- 
ing articles in this part are those on the “ Ballet ” 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, “ Sterndale Bennett ” 
by Mr. H. H. Statham, “ Berlioz” by Mr. Dann- 
reuther, and the various articles on wind instru- 
ments by Dr. Stone. It is curious that even with 
the most careful writers slips of importance will 
occur; and Dr. Stone’s article on “ Bassoon” con- 
tains an instance in point. After mentioning 
several characteristic passages for the bassoon, he 
says that Beethoven's second symphony “ opens 
with a prominent passage in unison with bass 
strings.” Surely he must have been thinkiag of 
Haydn’s symphony in E flat. Such slips as these 


are inevitable ; it is only justice to Dr. Stone to 
add that with him they are extremely rare. It is 
with some surprise that we find the name of 
Edouard Batiste, one of the most popular French 
composers of organ music, omitted; while many 
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names samen of purely antiquarian interest are treated at 

some length. We mention the omission, as it is 

probable that the editor may wish to include a 
small supplement at the end of his work. 


Messks. BREITKOPF AND HArreL, of Leipzig, 
have recently completed the publication of their 
magnificent edition of the entire works of Men- 
delssohn, uniform with the edition of Beethoven 
jssued by them some twelve years ago. 


Tue value of violins made by the old Italian 
masters and their followers is increasing at a very 
* id rate. An instance is afforded by the sale of 

utiful viola by Jacob Steiner, which, on the 
dispersion of the Count del Castelbarco’s collec- 
tion some time ago, fetched 30/. It has just been 
sold again for 2U0 guineas. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Baillie (J.), Pleasant Memories : a Woman's Thoughts and 
Life Work, cr 8VO .......s.000- -(Hatchards) 6/0 
Bantock (G. ’G. i Treatment of the Female ‘Perineum, 8vo 
(Churchill) 3/6 
Black (W.), Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 1 vol., cr 8vo 
(@) acm illan) 6/0 
Blackmore (R. D.), Erema ; or, My Father's Sin, cr 8vo 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 6/0 
Blakeley (E. T.), Handy Dictionary of Commercial Informa- 
FEO cc cccccccccccses (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 4/6 
Bramston (M.), Blue Bell, 12mo........ --(Marcus Ward) 2/0 
Brown (J. C.), Pine Plantations in the Sand Wastes of 
PMNs, BVO 2. cccccccccsccces (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 7/6 
Chatterton (Lady, G. ), Memoirs of, with some Passages 
from her Diary, by E. H. Dering, 8vo 
(Horst & Blackett) 15/0 
Children in the Scrub ; a Story of Tasmania, 12mo 
(Religious Tract Society) 1/6 
Cook (J.), Biology.—Boston Monday Lectures, cr 8vo 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3/6 
Cripps (W. J.), Old English Plate, its Makers and Marks, 
BVO cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccecocs (J. Murray) 21/0 
Cunningham (D.), Conditions of Social Wellbeing, 8vo 
(Longmans) 10/6 
Cupples (G.), Hard to Win ; or, a Yoke Broken, cr 8vo 
(Oliphant) 2/0 
Dobson (A.), Proverbs in Porcelain, and other Verses, 
Qnd ed., Cr SVO ....ecceceees oee S> "Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
Edgar (M. ), Philosophy of the Cross, 2nd ed., cr 8vo 
(Hamilton) 3/6 
Eliot (G.), Adam Bede, vol. ii., 12mo.... (W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Fausset (A. R.), The Church and the World, 12mo 
(Hatchards) 2/6 
= (A. pa ), Explanation of Thirty-Nine Articles, 
POR ME DOD 6nncc0cs00ceten cece cess « (J. Parker) 12/0 
Gabets (E. ), The Christian Home, cr 8vo 
(Religions Tract Society) 2/6 
Goethe’s Faust, Part 1, es — haven by W. H. Col- 
quhoun, cr 8vo....... - (A. Moxon) 5/0 
Grant (J.), Six Years Ago: ‘a Novel, }2mo.. (Routledge) 2/0 
Grenfell (EK. F.), German Exercises, Part 2, 12mo 
(Rivingtons) 2/6 
oe (R.), Digest of Examination quntin 10th ed., 
aheedsteedsneeneeraaesedienes (Law Times Office) 18/0 
Fs ma (R.), Clinical Lectures on Stricture of the 
Urethra and other Disorders of the Urinary Organs, Svo 
(Churchill) 7/6 
Hiffeman (J. M.), Thoughts on Sacred Themes, 12mo 
(Hamilton) 5/0 
Historical Tales for Young Protestants, new ed., cr 8vo 
(Religious Tract Society) 2/0 
Hodgson (S. H.), Philosophy of Reflection, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Longmans) 21/0 
Kennedy (A. W. M. C.), To the Arctic Regions and ne 
BE WL, To nc cavsccenes susesendesoe (8S. Low) 16/0 
Kettle (R. M.), Earl’s Cedars, a Roma ance, cr 8vo.. (Weir) 5/0 
Killen (J. M.), Inhabitants of Heaven, new cd., cr 8vo 
(Hamilton) 3/6 
Laughton (J.K.), ae me and Abroad : or, First Lessons 
MCCS, OF BUD oo00:05:00000050060004 (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Lawson (G.), 2 pk the History of Juseph, cr 8vo 
(Hamilton) 6/6 
Lee (M. A.), Sybil: or, the Last of the Barons ; an Histori- 
cal Drama in Three Acts, cr 8V0......... (Remington) 2/6 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. xxxvii., 8vo .... (Macmillan) 7/6 
Martin (H.), Bonnie Lesley, cr 8vo . . (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Maynard (J.), Happy Wedded Life, How to Realise it, 
0 


BY stints doth cea nck tta (Kempste r) 2; 
M Kendrick (J. G.), Outlines of Physiology in its Relation 

WO Man, CF BVO 2.020000 cccccccccccesceces (Macmillan) 12/6 
Nicholson (E.), Chronological Guide to English Lite rature, 

DE cnsendinencwoniamibese<isscade shed (Remington) 3/6 
Pack (R.), Sebastopol Trenches, and Five Months in 

PE MN inc usctascnbeasascbescnawewainies (Kerby) 8/6 
Palmer’ o B.), Shareholder’s and Director's Legal Com- 

Panion, 12mo....... sseessecessenene (Stevens & Sons) 2/6 


Pilgrim Street, new ed., cr 8vo..(Religious Tract Society) 2/0 
Price (B.), Chapters on Practical Politic! Economy, cr 8vo 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 12/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Rob Roy, vol. i., illustrated, 12mo (Black) 2/6 
Scott (sir W.), Surgeon’s Daughter, library ed., 8vo 
(Black) 8/6 
Smith (J. II.), Elementary Greek Grammar, 12mo 
(Rivingtons) 4/6 
Smith (J. H.), Exercises on the Elementary Principles of 
Latin Prose Composition, 12mo......... - (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Samer (W. J. A.), Dolce Napoli, its Streets, People, &c., 
_.. SE eta ari (Charing Cross Pub. Co.) 12/6 
Stapleton w. ), Lhe Thames: a Poem, cr Svo 
§ (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6/0 
tevenson (R, L.), An Inland Voyage, er 8vo 
(C, Kegan Paul & Co.) 7/6 





Stoughton (J.), Progress of — pees, cr 8vo 
(Religious Tract Society) 6/6 
ay TRAM, BONG ss cc cece ccccnccccecccccccs (Hodder) 3/6 
Tait (P. G.) and W. J. Steele, Treatise on Dynamics of a 

Particle, 4th ed., cr 8vo ....... -(Macmillan) 10/6 
Tilt (E. J. , Handbook of Uterine “Therapeutics and Di- 

seases of Women, 4th ed., cr 8vo...........«(Churchill) 10/0 
Whateley (M. L.), The Prism, large eq 

(Religious Tract Societ; 5/0 

Wheeler (J. T.), Early Records of British India; a Histo) , 

of English Settlements in India, roy 8vo..  (Triibner) 15/0 
Whitney (W. G.) and A. H. Edgren, Compendious German 

and a Dictionary, cr 8vo .... (Mi TY} 5/0 
Yates (M. T.), Reading Sheets.—Bible Subjects : Old and 

New Testament, in packets..........(J. Heywood) each- 2/0 
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